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fates. 
LORD MINSHULL OF MINSHULL. 

The following may be of interest to the general 
readers of “ N. & Q.,” and I follow the precept of 
Captain Cuttle by making a note of it. Amongst 
a list of “ Webster F amily Pape rs,” printed with a 
Dese riptive Cat logue of the Mrniments of Battle 
Abbey,” in 1835, is the following :— 


“Rt. Hon. Sir* Richard Minshull, of Bourton, co. 
Bucks., Knight, created by the late King Charles, Lord 

* Both Sir H. Nicolas and Mr. W. ” Courthope, the 
former at p. 427, vel. ii. of Synopsis of the Peerage, the 
latter at p. 322 of The Historie Peerage of England, state 
that—“ John Minshull is said by many, or some, writers 
to have been created Baron Minshull, of Minshull, co. 
Cheshire, in 1642, and it is stated that the title became 
extinct on his de th peewene Dugdale, however, takes 
no notice of such a peer. Banks, in his Dormant and 
Extinct Peerage, vol. iii. p. 517, “‘asserts that the said 
John Minshull left issue a », whose descendants in the 
male line are still existing,” ic. in 1809, when Mr. Ser 
jeant Minshull, of Aston Clinton, co. Bucks., appears to 
have been considered the direct descendant. The 
creation possibly did not extend be yond a verbal declara- 
tion. John Minshull was the youngest of his three sons ; 
What issue he left does not appear by these papers. 
Richard Minshull, E isq., of Bourton, the eldest son, 
appears to have declined in fortune, survived his wife, 
and left an only daughter, his heir.” In Berry’s Sussex 
Genealogies, the following marriage occurs, which pro- 


Minshull, of Minshull, in Cheshire, and Viscount Min- 
shull, of Lemster,in Herefordshire, and Richard Minshull, 


denture reciting that bearing date March 21, 1656, be- 


to be. excepted; and accordingly doth revoke. Jan. 9, 


Whilst on the subject of the Minshull family, I 
may as well note two or three other entries from 
the same collection of “ Webster Family Papers.” 
One as follows :— 


“Sir Richard Minshull, of Bourton, Knight, created 
by the late King Charles, Lord Minshull of Minshull, in 
Cheshire, and Viscount Minshull, |of Lempster, } in Here- 
fordshire, the Lady Elizabeth, his wife, Richard Minshull, 
Esq., one of the sons of the said Sir Richard, &c. In- 
denture of Release and Covenants to Thomas Stanley and 
Symon Neale, for the settlement of their Estate, upon the 
Marriage of Richard Minshull and Constance Enyon, one 
of the daughters and coheirs of Sir James Enyon, Bart., 
deceased, Jan. 16, 1657.” 

*** Recites that the marr* was shortly to take place, the 
lady described as second da. and coh. of Sir Ja* Enyon of 
Flower, co. Northampton, Bart. deceased.’ Her mother, 
Dame Jane, is a party to the Deed. The Trustees on the 
lady's part were Henry, E. of Kingston, Marquis of Dor- 
chester; Hon. William Pierrepoint, Esq., bro. to the said 
Marquis ; Hon. Rich. Spencer, of Orpington, co. Kent, 
Esq.; Sir Henry Puckering, otherwise Newton, of the 
Priory, nr. W arwick, Bart., &c.” 

Qu.? Did this marriage ever take place, for al- 
though Constance Enyon was a subscribing party 
to this deed, her name is never mentioned again 
in connexion with the Minshull family. 

Another entry is as follows :— 

“Richard Minshull of Bourton, Esq., Assignment and 

Release to William Blount, of 8. Giles in the Fields, Esq., 
of Lands in Devon, charged with the Payment of a 
Portion of Catharine his wife’s Dowry. Dated Sept. 22, 
1691,” &e. 
“ In this assignment is recited, that in consequence of 
a marriage to be solemnized between the said Richard 
Minshull and Catharine, one of the daus. of Sir George 
Blount, of Soddington, co. Worcester, Bart., deceased, 
he, by indenture, dated Nov. 13, 1686, was to receive 
38,5002. as her portion; part was paid down, the residue 
charged on the lands here released upon the payment of 
the same. 


Another entry is as follows :— 


“ Richard Minshull, of Bourton, Bucks., Esq., and Mary 
his daughter, Lease for a year to Sir Francis Jernegan, 
Bart., of Cousey Hall, Norfolk; Sir Walter Kirkham 
Blount, Bart., of Soddington, co. Worcester; and Harry 


p. 49: “ Joseph Richardson, of Gray's Inn, barrister- at- 
law, born 14th July, 1689, ob. and was bu. at Dunsfold, 
co. Surrey, January 8, 1734 In right of his 
wife he became seized of several consider able estates in 
the county of Sussex "Elizabeth, 2d da. and co-heir of 
John Minshull of Portslade, co. Sussex, by Barbara, his 
wife, da., and at length heir of William Westbrook, of 
East Ferring, in the same county, Esq., mar. at Guildhall- 
chapel, London, 7th -. oe 1723, ob. 22d March, 1752, 


bably relates to a daughter of the ‘above John Minshull, 


bu. at Ferring. M. I 


Esq., one of the sons of the said Sir Richard, &c., In- 


tween him and his lady, Richard, Thomas, and John his 
three sons, and others; declares his consent that Richard, 
his son, may revoke, alter, and determine, any the uses 
or estates concerning any Manors or Lands, co. Bucks., 
saving such as are mentioned in a provisoe of that Deed, 
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Tyrrell, Esq.. of Thorneton, co. Bucks., of the whole of 
the Manor of Ongar P ‘ark, with all Farms, Lands, Xc. ; ‘in 
fact, a sale to these parties.’ April 2, 1700.” 


Another entry immediately after the above is as 
follows : 


“ Richard Minshull, Conveyance of the aforesayd Lands 
to Sir Francis Jernegan, Bart., and others, for the sale of 
the same, for the discharge of his debts, and for pro- 


Mary, da. of Sir Geo. 
Parkyns, by Mary, 
his wife, da. and h. 
of Edward Isham, 
Esq. (Vide Hasted’s by Car. L, ob. between 
Kent.) and 1671. 


Sir Richard Minshull, vel 
shull, of Bourton, co. Bucks, 


Constance Enyon,—Richard Min-—Catharine, d. of Sir 
2nd d.and coh. of shullof Bour- | George Blount, of 
Sir James Enyon ton,co. Bucks, | Soddington, co. Wor- 
of Flower, co. Esq., living | cester, Bart. Query, 
Northamp ston, Bt. 1700, eldest 2nd or only wife. 
Query, lst wife. son. M., probably in 1686. 


Mary Minshull, 
only da. and h., 


A daugh. 
and coh, 


M 
Cl 


July, 1723. 


South Bersted, Bognor. 


LETTER OF THOMAS EYRE TO WILLIAM 
ARCHER, 


In the same vol. of MSS. which contains the 
letter of Col. John Seymour to Sir John Newton, 
published ante (4% 8. xi. 245), is one from Thomas 
Eyre to his brother William Archer, who (the 
latter) married Susannah Newton, one of the 
“pretty pledges” referred to in Govr. Seymour's 
letter. I now take the liberty of forwarding a 
copy of this also for publication. Aside from 
the curious commentary it affords upon the modus 
operandi in obtaining office in the days of Queen 
Anne, it brings into view some notable person- 
ages, and may not be uninteresting to the general 
reader. 

These letters were presented to the Astor 
Library in 1852, by Mr. Halliwell of Avenue 
Lodge, Brixton Hill, near London. They were 
probably purchased by him at some autograph sale. 
{t would be interesting to learn the history of their 
acquisition. 

“Dear Sir, 

“T take this occasion to write to you about a vacancy 
there is in one of the Surveyors of the Customs in 
America, a place there being more easily obtained y" 
one here, tho it were but the eighth part of the value. 
If you think proper to write to my Lord Bollinbroke, and 
remind him of his promise, I will informe you of the 
nature of the thing; or it might be done more effectually 


created Viscount Minshull of co. Salop, 
Leominster, co. Hereford, 


Elizabeth, 
coh., ob. 2 
living 1700. bur. at Ferring, M. I. 
arried at Guildhall | Surrey, 


vision for his da. Mary, his only child and heir. 
1700.” 

I think the above is of general interest, for it 
appears to upset all that venealogists have hitherto 
written concerning the Barony of Minshull. If I 
might be allowed the space, I would suvgest the 
followiny t ble of Pedigree from these * Webster 
Family Papers” and Berry’s Sussex Gen 
Myn-=Alice, da. of Sir Hum-=Elizabeth .... 
Bart., phrey Lee, of Langley, rd wife, living 

fart., mar. March 21, 1656. 


oq 


&e., 6th Feb. . 
1659, Car. L., 2nd wife. 


| 
John Minshall 


Thomas Min- ( Barbara 
shull, 2nd son, (of Portslade, :_| eventually h. of | 
living 1657. co. Sussex !) : { W. Westbrook of } 

3rd and young- | Ex 

est son, living 

1657. 


lend da. and=Joseph Richardson of Gray's Inn, 
2 Mar. 1752, | Barrister-at-Law, b. 14 July, 1689, 
ob. and was bur. at Dunsfold, co. 
Jan. 8, 1734 (See Whit- 
apel, London, 7th | taker’s J/istory of Craven, co. York, 
for a copious pedigree of this 
family.) 


( D. C. E. 


this way, if you would desire the favour of Dr. Chamber- 
lain to carry me to my Lady Massam, & offer her a 
piece of Gold Plate, of 100 or 150 Guineas, it would 
answer the end. This is a thing, I believe, not very 
difficult to obtain, & a place of y‘ nature y‘ a person 
may make a handsome fortune in 7 or 8 years, and might 
be a means of putting me in a capacity to retaliate in 
some measure the great obligations I have rec’ from you. 
I would desire to have your opinion by the first post, & 
y" I can informe you of some things y‘ will be proper to 
insert in your letter to my Lord. 

“T am sorry to reminde you of the ill condition of my 
clothing, which I am affraid you have forgott. I wish ] 
cou’d any ways succeed in this affair y 1 might be no 
more burthensome to you. Iam so assured (if I cou’d 
procure this post) of getting a fortune in it, or dyeing in 
the € Countrey, y' it wou’d be the last expense I shou ‘d 
put you to, if you did exert yourself in this affair. Im’e 
sorry to hear my sister is so very ill. With my humble 
service, 1 am, 

most affec* 
Br. & Humble Serv't, 
Tho. Eyre. 
Thursday, 16, 1713. 
To William Archer, Esx" 
at Wellford, near 
Newbury, In 
Berkshire. 


20, Nassau Street, New York, U.S.A. 


April 3, 
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MISERERES IN THE CHAPEL OF DURHAM 
CASTLE. 
The following entry is printed in Raine’s Auck- 
land Castle, p. 69, as from the accounts of Bishop 


ampne, Xc. 17 days in takyng 
pell and 


downe of the stal 


them, and dyghtinge and dres of them, and help 
inge to conveye them to Durram, 39s, Sd.” 

These are thought to be the stalls now in the 
chapel of Durham Castle. On t) tall-end on th 
right as we enter are the arms of Bishop Ruthall, 
imp ling tl f the Bi hop c, mistake which, 
as Raine ests, has probably arisen from the 
earver’s having worked from a matrir of eal, in 
which the dexter and siniste es would | 
reversed, Oddly enough, this blundered coat h 
often been sh wh as one of th ( mit f tl 
place in order to illustrate Wolsey rrogance in 


for nately weve the tory the ms re 
those of | pi wl cou the 
[508-152 Lin levices on the I reres I 
these :— 


SOUTH SIDE, 

1. Man on horseback, in non-military dress 
a fine dragon with a spear. 
sides flower 

2. A bear muzzled and chained —something behind the 
bear partly broken ; !a log of wood with a wheel to it 
At sides f 

3, 4. Destroyed. 
racket of foliage ; rose on either side. 
> or vulture as if about to vulne itself. 


++ 
tracking 
Parts broken away. At 


Roses 


7-10. Destroyed. 
11. Eagle-headed and winged creature with ox-like 
land body, and clawed fect. Roses at sides. 

NORTH SIDE. 


she wielding 


- Man wheeling woman a 
scourge r right hand, an to the | Ww 
with h t; her head and shouk ken off TI 
man has a short tunic and closely fitting cap 

2. bagpiy r ind a calf listen- 

i syuare Tudor leaf on either side. 


en footed veast, with long tail wrapped under 


s haunch, ending in three tufts. Ros 


lon n, iw 
naway, t i und 
t lragon’s nosé l 
nstep, remain 
Ou either le a ma me with 
round as if t ck a mermaid in 
1 mer right arm is broken off 


At sides, er my led foliag 
a rose on either side. 
t animal, with feet like mole. At sides, 
l-shaped flower 

10. All gon ve fol 1 side-ornaments. 

ll. Bracket of foliage. On either side a rose. 

The present stall-work was all constructed within 
two or three years of the Restoration, under Bishop 
Cosin and Dean Granville, and the Misereres 


sortynge of 


possess special interest as being of this late dats 
The wood-work seems to have bee n done in imits 
tion of that which had preceded it, and its ge neral 
effect is wood, though there are debased details 
That Cosin made 2 point of having Misereres is 
evident from his agreement for joiners’ 


Auckland Castle Chapel (1665) :— 
ite gross worke for to be placed 


* Six chaires of w 
on the insides of the skreene within Auckland Chappell, 
on the right and left hand, in the middle Ile, and to be 
made of the fashion of the chaires now in the ¢ happel! 
at Durham Castle, adjoyning to the skreene on the right 
hand going in, uses to sit at prayers. 
The seates 1 . with a litle seate wher 
turned up, an ‘neathe it.”—Bp. 
Corresp » Surtee 


. p. 382 


Both prototypes and the imitatic 

iain. former are of pre-Reformati« 
probably of Bishop Ruthall’s time (1508-1: 
rms being carver! on of the bench-en 
devices are mostly grotesque: one repr ‘ 
man wheeling a woman in « barrow. At Auckland 
the devices are de, (1) Cosi’ tret hetween 
two roses; (2) Eagl d foliave ; (3) Fruit and 
foliage. North side. and 3 above ; (2) Lion, 
foliage, and rose 


it was used by Cosin 


perh ps m In ion to hi Christian 


fo crest 

name, John), with wines extended and beak 
turnect « vnward an dewi » in no true heraldic 
position, This I will call “Cosin’s Eagle.” At 
Brancepeth, where Cosin was rector for some year 


i 
post-Reformation Miser of very plain character, 


revious to the G 


me heing 
under the returned stalls foliage. But these are 
thought to he Elizabethan. Onuasby's Dy tan, 
183; Billings’s Durham, 25. 
With regard to the 

Cathedral we have ample eviden 
The Ch pter Acts (20th Nov., 
he stalls a 
pring of 1661. In the 
“June 12, 


} 
merely moulded brackets, and those 


wood work in 
e as to aats 
i 1660) provide fon 
d seats in the Quire to be made i 
accounts of expenaiture 
1663. For fini 


we have 


Quire upon which we have many dayly at work,” 
among other things in hand which it was thought 
iwould “amount unto 3000/.°—** Pues f the 
ventlewomen of the Colledge and others of qi ality 
which frequent the Church.” In the Inj ons 
made by Bishop Cosin in Sept., 1665, he ders 
“that the ins riptions over the Prebendaries’ stalls 


he set up within one month,” from which i 
that the stalls were then finished. This work is 
well shown in Billings’s Durham, pl. li., in its 
original state, as it was in 1841, with four returned 
and eighteen other stalls on each side. Soon after 
this it was most grievously pulled to pieces, The 
organ-screen was destroyed in order to obtain a 
* vista,” and such of the stall canopies as were not 
destroyed or made away with were put back under 
the arches, with pews for the “ gentlewomen of the 


‘ pears 
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college” behind them, the postice of the stalls 
disappearing altogether, and with them Bishop 
Cosin’s inscriptions. These things were done with 
the best intentions by Dean Waddington ; they 
are happily now being undone again, as far as 
possible, under the more enlightened administration 
of Dean Lake. The Misereres have fortunately 
never been interfered with, except that six of the 
stalls at eu h le have disappe ired altogether. 
The devices on those now in the choir here follow: 
SOUTH SIDE. 
(Bishop's Stall) A lion coward. 
2. Triton blowing shell, foliage instead of fish part. 
3. Horse lying down. 
4. Man holding some globular mass to open mouth 
ef monster. 
5. Winged boy with pomegranate and foliage. 
6. Human monster between two dragons. 
7. Human monster terminating in and surrounded by 
foliage. 
8. Child and fruit. 
9. Mermaid and dolphin. 
10. Squirrel with nut and fir-cone. 
11. Merman and mermaid; both have human hands, 
and legs ending in paddles. 
2. Boy ending in foliage, between two cornucopiz. 
13. Squirrel, as in 10. 
14. Sea-monster and dolphin. 
15. Lion pursuing child (very spirited). 
16. A blank oval shield, with lions for supporters. 
NORTH SIDE. 
1. (Dean's stall) Cosin’s eagle (very spirited). 
2. Monster, with body and feet of lion, head of eagle, 
tail like serpent ending in barbs, wings of dragon. 
3. Monster similar to 2. 
4. Dog-like monster. 
5. Like south side 12. 
6. Child diverging into foliage, which terminates in 
eagles’ heads. 
7. Female monster, with hand in her open mouth, 
terminating in and surrounded by foliage. 
8. Ape with apple. 
9. Squirrel, like south side 10. 
10. Female and cornucopia. 
11. Peacock sitting, but “in his splendour.” 
12. Female and cornucopia. 
13. Peacock as in 1). 
14. Mermaid and dolphin. 
15. Lion, with fine mane and prominent ribs (very 
spirited). 
16. Oval shield as before. 
The subselle have seats to lift up, but no 
carvings. 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


_ 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

SHAKSPEARE AND Burns.—A resemblance be- 
tween Burns and Shakspeare has been sometimes 
remarked : permit me to mention some other 
analogous passages in the works of these poets 
which may not have been noticed before. 

“ Fond lovers’ parting is sweet painful pleasure.” 

Burns. 
Juliet, on parting from Romeo, says :— 
“Good night, good night, parting is such sweet sorrow, 

That I shall say good night till it be morrow.” 


“The rank is but the guinea stamp.”— Burns, 
This seems to have been suggested by Angelo’s 
remark in Measure for Measure:— 

“Let there be some more test made of my metal 
Before so noble and so great a figure 
$e stamped upon it.” 
“ Thy favours are the silly wind 
That kisses ilka thing it meets.”—Buras. 
“ The bavdy wind that kisses all it meets.”— Othello. 


“As You Lixe Ir” (4% §, xi. 424.)—Is not 
“having,” in the passage quoted, a noun, meaning 
fortune, estate, possession As a substantive the 
word is sometimes used by Shakspeare, ¢.g., in 
Twelfth Night, Act iii. scene 4, 1. 379 :— 

— “my having is not much ; 
I'll make division of my present with you.” 

And in As You Like It, Act ii. scene 3,1. €1:— 
“And having that (promotion) do choke their service up 

Even with the having.” 

If “having” in the passage quoted by your cor- 
respond nt be read as a noun, the textual reading 
“having in beard” 
be the correct one. 


‘or estate in beard) seems to 
Frepk. Rute. 
The first folio reads in, which is changed to no 
in second, third, and fourth folios, according to §.’s 
suggestion. Ihave no doubt that in is the right 
reading. “ Having” = possession. In As You Like 
It, Orlando has a small beard, as such a youth 
would have. That he really possesses some beard, 
see before (iii. 2, 193) — 
“ Ros. What manner of man? Is his head worth a hat, 
or his chin worth a beard? 
Cel. Nay, he hath but a little beard. 


Ztos. Why, God will send more if the man will be 
thankful.” 


Joun Appis, 
“ Having” is frequently used as a substantive 
in Elizabethan English. Thus, in Macbeth, Act i. 
scene 3, Banquo, addressing the weird sisters, 
says 
“ My noble partner 

Ye greet with present hope and great prediction 

Of noble having and of royal hope” ; 
where “noble having” clearly means the acqui- 
sition of nobility. V. J.C. 
If 8. will consult Johnson, in voce, he will find 
“having” acknowledged for n.s., with three distinct 
The first, * Posse ssion, estate, fortune,” 
exaumpled from Shakspeare’s Twelfth Night. “In 
beard” humorously copies the technical phrase for 
the kind of property, viz., in land, in ships, in 
money. EREM. 


senses, 


In C. Knight’s edition there is this note to the 
“* Having in beard’ So the original. 
The second edition reads * having no beard.’ The 
meaning is, your possession in beard; having is a 
substantive.” So that S.’s suggestion is not original, 


passage 


s 


and has been disposed of. CCC.&.L. 
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Arpitrary oR CoNVENTIONAL Worp Forma- 
tion.—I use this expression of words which are not 
formed regularly, either from a single root or by 
the legitimate use of two or more roots, but are 
made up by a wholly arbitrary co-adaptation of 
parts of different words, in a way so utterly 
irregular, that such a mode of word-formation is 
generally set down as impossible by the most 
eminent philologists and etymologists, Yet that 
words have been manufactured in this way there is 
undoubted proof. I myself showed (4 §. vii. 533 
that the word piffin (dried pear) had been formed 
in this way from biffin (dried apple " by the very 
simple but eminently unscientific process of substi- 
tuting p, the initial letter of pear, tor the b of biffin ; 
and, again, that a female christian name, Gemma, 
had, in one instance at least, indubitably been 
formed from Jane Emma, by reducing the Jane to 
J, and prefixing this J (subsequently changed into 
() to the Emma. 

A third example was furnished by Mr. Kixe 
(4" 8. ix. 92) in the nickname Boustrapa, which 
was bestowed upon Napoleon IIL, and was made 
up out of the initial syllables, or parts of syllables, 
of the three words, Boulogne, Strasbourg, Paris.* 

And a fourth example I find in Nares, who 
quotes several passages from English poets, in 
which Sir Philip Sidney is called Philisides, a 
name, as Nares tells us, “evidently formed from 
portions of the two names Philip and Sidney,” and 
invented, it would seem, by Sir Philip himself. 

May I hope to be furnished with other examples 
by contributors to “ N. & Q.”? F, CHance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


Fristan Worps.—Gode, Laest.—In an extract 
from the Old Frisian Asega-bog, quoted in R. G. 
Latham’s Handhool. of the English Language, 
p. 42, fifth edition, occurs the passage, “ Theter 
allera monna ek ana sina eyna gode besitte um- 
beravat,” which Mr. Latham translates, “* That of 
all men each one possess his own goods (house ? 
unrobbed.” I beg to state in reference to it, that 
the word gode signifies estate, never house, and has 
the same signification at the present day, both in 
the Allemanic and in the Platt-deutsche dialect. 
It also appears with the same meaning in the 
modern German forms, Rittergut, Bauerngut 
knight’s estate, common farm. 

On p. 43 of the same work the Middle Frisian 
passage, “ Lieaf, dat nim ik to myn laest,” is 
translated with the unmeaning “ Love, I take this 
to my last”; whereas the correct rendering is, 
“T take that to my charge,” i.e., upon myself. 

CHarLes A, FEDERER. 


_Ecrm or Eacre.—It is often asked why the 
tidal wave in the rivers Ouse and Trent is called 


* This nickname, and the same account of it, will also 
be found in the Atheneum of July 8, 1871, p. 44. 


/Egir, or Eagre. I have learned since travelling 
in Norway last year that this term is nothing more 
than the name of A2gir, the Northern God of the 
Sea, applied, like Neptune, to the sea itself. See 
Preface to Anderson’s Tour in Norway. 
Joun Cuurcnity 
Lichfield House, Anerley Park, Norwood. 


A Rov¥.—This designation was first applied to 
the libertines of the Court of the Regent Philippe 
d’Orléans, and is said to have originaied in the 
observation of a drunkard who, when crossing the 
Place de Greve, in 1719, on hearing the impreca- 
tions of a man on the wheel, which he thought 
were addressed to him, called out to the criminal, 
“ Allons, mon ami, ce n’est pas le tout d’étre roué, 
il faut encore étre honnéte.” From this the term 
came to be given to, and adopted by men who, 
although desperately wicked, were still polite. 

R.N. J. 

[Another version says that the friends of the Regent, 
Duke of Orleans, having asserted that they could go so 
far in showing their love, as to be roué to serve him, the 
Duke thenceforth called them his roués, and the public 
applied the name generally to libertines. | 


TRAVELLING.—An extract from the Cambrian 
News shows the primitive method of locomotion in 
Wales in the year 1873 :— 

“ Aberystwith isa celebrated watering place on the Welsh 
coast, where many improvements have been introduced, 
but it seems that there is still some difficulty in getting 
from that place to Aberayron, which is, in some respects, 
the chief town of the county. There the county business 
is transacted, and the quarter sessions are held; but, 
notwithstanding the progress of railways in the princi- 
pality, the only conveyance between Aberystwith and 
Aberayron is a two-horse waggonette. First, second, and 
third class fares are booked by this primitive conveyance, 
and the following curious distinction is made between the 
passengers. First-class passengers are allowed to retain 
their seats throughout the journey; second-class have to 
get out and walk up the hills, which are both numerous 
and steep, after the fashion of Welsh hills; third-class 
have not only to get out at the steep places, but have to 
assist in pushing the vehicle up them. This arrangement 
works very well, but the pace is not great, and when 
magistrates have business at Aberayron, they are almost 
as uncertain when they will arrive at their destination as 
if there was a railway between the two towns.” 

Everarp H, CoLeman, 

Brecknock Road, N. 


SILVER THREEPENCE AND FourRPENCE: A SvG- 
GESTION.—If the requirements of the currency of 
the country demand that the threepenny and four- 
penny pieces should be continued in circulation, 
surely some more satisfactory difference might be 
made in them than at present exists between the 
two coins in question ; this might be easily etfected 


so that either could be recognized at a clance by 
daylight, or even in the dark, by feeling alone. 

If the threepence had a triangular perforation 
made in the centre of it, and the fourpence a square 
pertoration, a mere child could recognize the 
The adoption would, as a matter of 


difference. 
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course, involve the removal of the head in the | years at Daylesford, ‘dividing his attention between 
centre, and also the figure of Britannia ; but one | literature and his conservatories and menageries’; and 
. ’ w x it is at the east end of the chancel of Day! ford Church 
that the bones of Warren Hastings repose. The present 
house is of stone, and was built by Hastings ; it st ands on 
face simply, “ Victoria D.G. Britanniw Reg. F.D.,” | an eminence in the midst of a park comprising nearly 
and the year, or other device which micht be | 1,100 acres.” . 


face of the coin might have the rose. shamrock. 


ind thistle introduced, and the year; and the othe 


thought more appropriate. - 
Independent of the re iness of re tion this | = . 
facil ,.| Leorrmate Tirtes.—In a report of the recent 
jerand meeting of Masonic Templars, in Willis’s 
hankers as regards the count of 1 respec 
| rooms, observed a confusion of rank and titles 
piece well ; to] enyvaged using 
which, to a cert in extent, Is of importance. I do 
ne. Ie] | not refer to persons, but offices ; and in this view 
night easily i! ou har 
, | { . lof the case, I think that the subject should not 
rhe iver ft en fro the « } } 
ticed ; for the general public might be 
would admit being n the ‘ 
‘ thick ecing real dignitaries associated with 
ire t pr n ‘ licker, ‘ ht 
i wret nts alt ( ‘ “0 
dk irable. neith of which ould ny tant even alth uch to peak 
interfere with the ixpence, W. M.D. ‘ 
Durham , in the report alluded to, we find Carter 
| (principal King of Arms, and ponsible for order 
Gipsy ADVERTISEMENT.—The following adver and regularity in matters ceremonial and heraldic 
tisement in Romanes appeared in the 7% sup- | styled “ Grand Director of Ceremonies”: and fol- 
plement from Oct. 11th to 17th, 1872: | lowing him (with others) we find “ Mes ; 


“ Mandi jin Brit. W. Patsa mandi, te biteha lav | and C- » Grand Pursuivant” and 
ki tushan. Opray minno lav, mandi’l kek pukka til tuti | Grand Pursnivant.” 
muks amandi. Tuti di’s zee se welni } ado. Shom A man and his office may be dissociated, accord- 


atrash tuti dad'l jal divio. Yov'l for-del sor. For midu- f tl ‘ 
vel’e keen suk lesti ch om Checseanl ing to the opinion ot the priest ment ned in 
Feuerbach’s Celebrated Trials: but I question 
Here is my translation: P 
A whether t ursuiva 
“I know of Brit. W. Trust me, ar word where | on 
thou art. On my word, I'll not tell till ¢ ttest me. |" rshalled by “ Garter,” under the stringent obli- 
Thy mother’s heart is well nigh broken. I ar iafraidthy | gations of a sworn Masonie Ti mplar, can be 
father will go mad. He'll forgive all. For God’s sake | ignored “ out of doors.” Being acknowledged by 


thus countenanced nd 


iet him hear something. ithe hich authority as veritable Pursuiv: nts, 

My translation of dirio by nad, and kom by | they acquire a leval richt to the t tle, provided the 

sake, is only cuess work. Perh ips some reader can | whole atfair w not unconstitutional and illegal, 

pe ik po tively with regard to the meanir t of las tendu to the creation of spurious t tles and 

these words. Wa. R. Drenxnay. | the confusion of offices of state, with those purely 
| esoteric and Lae titious, 


Daytesrorp Hovse, 
following is from the Times of May 16 

“Tne Home or Warren Hastrves, Yet 
house rich in historical associations is ut 
under the avctioneer’s hammer this summer: v 
Daylesford House, Worcestershire, the fay 
Warren Hastings, a place to which he was the n 


Queries. 
[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 


names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
attac aCe AS RAVING belonged to a ranch oF ¢ ennobie answers may be addre sed to them direct. ] 
family of Hastings with which he claimed connexion, and | “ 
who lived there as wealthy squires until ruined by th 


Civil War. | John Hastings, of Da for l, was a zealous | Ricuarp West. Lornp Cuanxcettor or Ire- 
Cavalier, who spent, as we wre told, half his pr perty in the 


cause of the King, and who purchased his own rans yw | LAND. I want sources of information 1 carding 
making over a larg portion of the residue to Mr. Speaker | Richard West, who died in the year 1726, having 
Lenthall. In 1715 Daylesford was sold; but before the | held fon ivery brief period the Lord Chancellorship of 
transter a younger son of the House of Hastings was pre- | [yeland? |] am awere of what is said of him in 


sented to the living of Daylesford. He was the grand- Archbi 
father of Warren Hastings, who was born in the village | ~ ; 
of Daylesford, and having been educated at the village 


hop Boulter'’s Letters (Oxford, 1769-1770), 
‘ nd in Smyth's Chronicle of the Law Officers of Ire- 
school of his native parish, fondly cherished from child- | “¢#¢ (London, 1839). Has a biom iphical sket h aj 
hood the h ype of recovering the estate of his ancestors. din any period allorin a se parate form re 
Returning from India, he purchased Dayl stord House, | recently he has been mentioned by Mr. J. Roderick 
and thither retired to d of quered | (Flanagan. in his Lives of the Lord Chancellors 
career, in the course of which he had more than once | . : ‘ < . ; 
~| and Keepers of th eat Neal o eland, vol. 1 

nurtured the hope that he might sit among the Peers of | “/! Keepers of the Great Seal of Ireland, ve 


> 


| 


England as Lord Daylesford. As Macaulay tells usin his | PP- 38-45 (London, 1870), but not as minutely as 


| 


essay on Warren Hastings, the statesman passed his latter | I think desirable. Mr, O’Flanagan writes,— 
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“T have found considerable difficulty in tracing the 
life of Lord Chancellor West from the many meagre 
records of him that I have had access to.” 

Of what family was he a member? He was an 
Englishman ; but was he in any way connected 
with the Wests of Braywick Lodge, Berks, as in- 
ferred in this publication ? 

“His death is very much lamented here [Dublin] by 
all, but especially by the lawyers, whose good-will and 
esteem he had entirely gained by his patience, civility, 
and great abilities.” —(Boulter’s Letters, vol. i. p. 105.) 

Mrs. West was a daughter of Bishop Burnet. 
West was the author of An Inquiry into thi 
Manner of creating Peers (2nd ed., London, 1719): 
but he had it not all to himself ; for an anonymous 
pamphlet appeared a few years later, entitled, 
Animadversions on the Enquiry into the Manner 
of creating Peers: with some Hints about Pyrating 
in Learning; in a Letter to Richard W—st, Esq. 
(London, 1724). I have copies of the foregoing in 
my collection of pamphlets. He died, 3rd 
December, 1726, and three days after was buried 
(as Mr. O’Flanagan has not stated) at St. Anne’s 
Church, Dublin. There is not any monumental 
inscription forthcoming, if, indeed, there ever was 
one connected with him; but in the parish register 
of burials there is this concise entry : “ 1726. 
Dec. 6, Richard West, Lord Chancelor.” I may add 
that the numerous inscriptions in St. Anne’s 
Church, and likewise those in the adjacent grave- 
yard (which has been closed against interments 
within the last few years), have been very care- 
fully transcribed. ABHBA. 


Jenan Petit: Stuart Famity.—tThe following 
works, bound together in one volume, have recently 
passed into my hands : 

(a) “ Diogenis laertii historiographi de philosophorum 
vita decemper q. secundi libri ad bene beateque viuendu, 
comotiui. Jehan Petit. Venundantur parisius in vico 
diui Jacobi apud Leonem Argenteum. (Laertii Diogenis 
vite & sententiz eorum qui in philosophia probati fue- 
runt non antea Parisiis Impresse Finis Pro Ioanne Paruo 
In vico diui Jacobi Sub Leone Argenteo commorante).” 
Small 4to. 137 pages, no date. 

(6) “Diodorus Siculus. Jehan Petit. Venduntur in vico 

sancti Jacobi Sub Leone Argenteo.” Small dto. 133 
pages, no date. 
_ (ec) “ Dionysius de situ orbis, Jehan Petit. Venales 
inueniuntur Parisus: In vico diui Jacobi apud signu 
leonis argetei. Impressum est hoc opusculum Parisiis 
per Magistrum Georgu Wolff & Thielmanum keruer. 
Anno dni. M.CCCC.XCIX. Vicesima secunda Mensis 
Iunii. Finis. Laus Deo.” Small 4to. 32 pages. 

Could any of your correspondents inform me 
who this Jehan Petit was, and the rank he takes 
among the early French printers? also whether the 
above are unique, as I am informed ! 

My copies evidently belonged for a considerable 
time to members of the Stuart family, for the 
names of “* Magistri Jacobi Steuartt ” and “ Theo- 


phili Stuart,” in early sixteenth century hands, and 
of “ Davidis Steuart, 1776,” appear pretty plenti- 


fully scattered over the volume. Of what branch 
of the Stuarts are these signatures? 
SOUTHERNWOOD. 


Tur Consecration oF Dominic VARLET, 
Bisnor oF Basyton.—Can any of your readers 
inform me of the date of the consecration, and the 
names of the consecrators of Dominic Varlet, 
Bishop in partibus ot Babylon, who, in 1724, at 
Amsterdam, consecrated Cornelius Steenoven, 
Archbishop of Utrecht, and afterwards Steen- 
oven’s three immediate successors, and through 
whom alone the episcopal succession of the Church 
of Utrecht at the present day is derived! For 
what diocese or district had Varlet himself been 
raised to the Episcopate ! T. M. F. 

Cambridge. 

Roman Huisrory.—Which of the Roman 
Emperors, describing what life had been to him- 
self, said — 

“ Tnvitus ingredior . .. . perturbatus egredior.” 


And in what author is the sentence to be found ! 
E. W. L. D. 


Dicrioxary or Sprorts.—Who was the author 
of A Dictionary of Sports, &e., by Harry Hare- 
wood of Springfield, in the county of York, Esq., 
Lond., Tegg, 1835? It is dedicated to John 
Nanney, of Belmont, in the county of Denbigh. 

Hamst. 


“THe Review” anp Lorp Mac- 
AvuLAy.—Am I right in thinking that the following 
articles in the Edinburgh Review were written by 
Lord Macaulay? There can hardly be a doubt 
about some of the m, cut Mue tulau aut diabolus. 

1825, Aug., New University of London. (This is by 
the same hand which wrote the article in Feb. 1826, 
which latter Crabb Robinson mentions as being Mac- 
aulay’s production.) 

1826, Feb., Thoughts on the Advancement of Aca- 
demical Education in England. June, Hamilton's 
Method of Teaching 

1827, March, Major Moody's Reports on Negroes. 
June, Anti-Jacobin Review. 

1828, Dec., Bentham’s Rationale of Evidence. 

1829, March, The Last of the Catholic Question. June, 
Sadler on Ireland. 

1830, Jan., Sadler’s Whitby Speech. 

1832, April, Bulwer’s Eugene Aram (’). July, Rossetti 
on Dante. 

1833, Jan., Greek Banquets. J/id, La Fayette. April, 
Hayward’s Faust. July, Wright’s Dante (!). Oct., 
Overton's Poetical Portraiture of the Church. 

1834, April, Cary’s Pindar, 

1835, Jan., Carrington’s Poems. 

1836, April, Sir J. Walsh’s Contemporary History. 
Oct., Mahon’s History of England. 

1837, April, Recent English Romances. 
Goldsmith 

1839, Oct., Ministerial Plan of Education. 

1842, July, Ignatius Loyola (}). 


Ibid, Prior's 


P.C 
Tne Stonor Parers.—In Fraser's Magazine 
of January, 1873, these papers are mentioned. 
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course, involve the removal of the head in the 
centre, and also the figure of Britannia ; but one 
face of the coin might have the rose, shamrock, 
and thistle introduced, and the year; and the other 
face simply, “ Victoria D.G. Britannize Reg. F.D.,” 
and the year, or other device which might be 
thought more appropriate. 

Independent of the readiness of recognition this 

lan would give, great facilities would arise to 

ankers as regards the counting of the respective 
pieces, as well as to parties engaged in business, in 
the payment of wages, &c. Many other advantages 
might easily be pointed out. 

The silver taken from the coins by perforation 
would admit of their being made larger than they 
are at present, or thicker, as might be thought 
desirable, neither of which could in any way 
interfere with the sixpence. W. M. D.N. 

Durham. 


Gipsy ApvERTISEMENT.—The following adver- 
tisement in Romanes appeared in the Times sup- 
plement from Oct. 11th to 17th, 1872:— 

“ Mandi jins of Brit. W. Patsa mandi, te bitcha lav 
kitushan. Opray minno lav, mandi’l kek pukka til tuti 
muks amandi. Tuti di’s zee se welni poggado. Shom 
atrash tuti dad’l jal divio. Yov'l for-del sor. For midu- 
vel’s kom, muk lesti shoon choomani.” 

Here is my translation :— 

“1 know of Brit. W. Trust me, and send word where 
thou art. On my word, I'll not tell till thou lettest me. 
Thy mother’s heart is well nigh broken. I am afraid thy 
father will go mad. He'll forgive all. For God’s sake 
let him hear something.” 

My translation of divio by mad, and kom by 
sake, is only guess work. Perhaps some reader can 
speak positively with regard to the meaning of 
these words, Wm. R. Drenyay. 


Daywtesrorp House, WorcestersHire.—The 
following is from the Times of May 16:— 

“Tue Home or Warren Hastixes. — Yet another 
house rich in historical associations is about to pass 
under the auctioneer’s hammer this summer: we refer to 
Daylesford House, Worcestershire, the favourite abode of 
Warren Hastings, a place to which he was the more 
attached as having belonged to a branch of the ennobled 
family of Hastings with which he claimed connexion, and 
who lived there as wealthy squires until ruined by the 
Civil War. John Hastings, of Daylesford, was a zealous 
Cavalier, who spent, as we are told, half his property in the 
cause of the King, and who purchased his own ransom by 
making over a large portion of the residue to Mr. Speaker 
Lenthall. In 1715 Daylesford was sold; but before the 
transfer a younger son of the House of Hastings was pre- 
sented to the living of Daylesford. He was the grand- 
father of Warren Hastings, who was born in the village 
of Daylesford, and having been educated at the village 
school of his native parish, fondly cherished from child- 
hood the hope of recovering the estate of his ancestors. 
Returning from India, he purchased Daylesford House, 
and thither he retired to die at the close of his chequered 
career, in the course of which he had more than once 
nurtured the hope that he might sit among the Peers of 
England as Lord Daylesford. As Macaulay tells us in his 
essay on Warren Hastings, the statesman passed his latter 


years at Daylesford, ‘dividing his attention between 
literature and his conservatories and menageries’; and 
it is at the east end of the chancel of Daylesford Church 
that the bones of Warren Hastings repose. The present 
house is of stone, and was built by Hastings ; it standsop 
an eminence in the midst of a park comprising nearly 
1,100 acres.” 
Z. 


Lecitmate TrTLes.—In a report of the recent 
grand meeting of Masonic Templars, in Willis 
Rooms, I observed a confusion of rank and titles, 
which, to a certain extent, is of importance. I do 
not refer to persons, but offices ; and in this view 
of the case, I think that the subject should not 
pass unnoticed ; for the general public might be 
misled on seeing real dignitaries associated with 
pseudo-assistants, &c., even although (so to speak) 
dislocated. 

Thus, in the report alluded to, we find “ Garter” 
(principal King of Arms, and responsible for order 
and regularity in matters ceremonial and heraldic) 
styled “Grand Director of Ceremonies” ; and fol 
lowing him (with others) we find “ Messrs. C— 
and C——, Grand Pursuivant” and “ Assistant 
Grand Pursuivant.” 

A man and his office may be dissociated, accord- 
ing to the opinion of the priest mentioned in 
Feuerbach’s Celebrated Trials; but I question 
whether these Pursuivants, thus countenanced and 
marshalled by “ Garter,” under the stringent obli- 
gations of a sworn Masonic Templar, can be 
ignored “ out of doors.” Being acknowledged by 
the highest authority as veritable Pursuivants, 
they acquire a legal right to the title, provided the 
whole affair was not unconstitutional and illegal, 
as tending to the creation of spurious titles and 
the confusion of offices of state, with those purely 
esoteric and factitious. Sp. 


Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


ticHarRD West, Lorp or 
LAND.—I want sources of information regarding 
Richard West, who died in the year 1726, having 
held fora very brief period the Lord Chancellorship of 
Ireland? I am aware of what is said of himm 
Archbishop Boulter’s Letters (Oxford, 1769-1770), 
and in Smyth’s Chronicle of the Law Officers of Ire 
land (London, 1839). Has a biographical sketch ap- 
pesredin any periodical, orin a separate form? More 
recently he has heen mentioned by Mr. J. Roderick 
O’Flanagan, in his Lives of the Lord Chancellors 
and Keepers of the Great Seal of Ireland, vol, il 
pp. 38-45 (London, 1870), but not as minutely as 

think desirable. Mr, O’Flanagan writes,— 
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“J have found considerable difficulty in tracing the 
life of Lord Chancellor West from the many meagre 
records of him that I have had access to.” 

Of what family was he a member? He was an 
Englishman ; but was he in any way connected 
with the Wests of Braywick Lodge, Berks, as in- 
ferred in this publication ? 

“His death is very much lamented here [Dublin] by 
all, but especially by the lawyers, whose good-will and 
esteem he had entirely gained by his patience, civility, 
and great abilities.” —(Boulter’s Letters, vol. i. p. 105.) 

Mrs. West was a daughter of Bishop Burnet. 
West was the author of An Inquiry into the 
Manner of creating Peers (2nd ed., London, 1719); 
but he had it not all to himself ; for an anonymous 
pamphlet appeared a few years later, entitled, 
Animadversions on the Enquiry into the Manner 
of creating Peers : with some Hints about Pyrating 
in Learning; in a Letter to Richard W—st, Esq. 
(London, 1724). I have copies of the foregoing in 
my collection of pamphlets. He died, 3rd 
December, 1726, and three days after was buried 
(as Mr. O’Flanagan has not stated) at St. Anne’s 
Church, Dublin. There is not any monumental 
inscription forthcoming, if, indeed, there ever was 
one connected with him ; but in the parish register 
of burials there is this concise entry: “1726. 
Dee. 6, Richard West, Lord Chancelor.” I may add 
that the numerous inscriptions in St. Anne’s 
Church, and likewise those in the adjacent grave- 
yard (which has been closed against interments 
within the last few years), have been very care- 
fully transcribed. ABHBA. 


Jenay Petit : Stuart Famity.—The following 
works, bound together in one volume, have recently 


passed into my hands :— 

(a) “ Diogenis laertii historiographi de philosophorum 
vita decemper q. secundi libri ad bene beateque viuendu, 
comotiui. Jehan Petit. Venundantur — in vico 
diui Jacobi apud Leonem Argenteum. (Laertii Diogenis 
Vite & sententi# eorum qui in philosophia probati fue- 
runt non antea Parisiis Impresse Finis Pro Ioanne Paruo 
In vico diui Jacobi Sub Leone Argenteo commorante).” 
Small 4to. 137 pages, no date. 

(6) “Diodorus Siculus. Jehan Petit. Venduntur in vico 
sancti Jacobi Sub Leone Argenteo.” Small 4to. 133 
pages, no date. 

_ (e) “Dionysius de situ orbis, Jehan Petit. Venales 
imueniuntur Parisus: In vico diui Jacobi apud signu 

is argetci. Impressum est hoc opusculum Parisiis 
per Magistrum Georgu Wolff & Thielmanum keruer. 
Anno dni. M.CCCC.XCIX. Vicesima secunda Mensis 
Tunii. Finis. Laus Deo.” Small 4to. 32 pages. 

Could any of your correspondents inform me 
who this Jehan Petit was, and the rank he takes 
among the early French printers? also whether the 

ve are unique, as I am informed ? 

_ My copies evidently belonged for a considerable 
time to members of the Stuart family, for the 
hames of “ Magistri Jacobi Steuartt ” and “ Theo- 
phili Stuart,” in early sixteenth century hands, and 
of “Davidis Steuart, 1776,” appear pretty plenti- 


fully scattered over the volume. Of what branch 
of the Stuarts are these signatures? 
SouTHERNWOOD. 


Tue Consecration oF Dominic VARLET, 
Bisnor or Basyton.—Can any of your readers 
inform me of the date of the consecration, and the 
names of the consecrators of Dominic Varlet, 
Bishop in partibus of Babylon, who, in 1724, at 
Amsterdam, consecrated Cornelius Steenoven, 
Archbishop of Utrecht, and afterwards Steen- 
oven’s three immediate successors, and through 
whom alone the episcopal succession of the Church 
of Utrecht at the present day is derived? For 
what diocese or district had Varlet himself been 
raised to the Episcopate ? T. M. F. 

Cambridge. 


Roman Huistory.—Which of the Roman 
Emperors, describing what life had been to him- 
self, said— 

“ Invitus ingredior . . . . perturbatus egredior.” 
And in what author is the sentence to be found ? 
E. W. L. D. 


Dictionary oF Sports.—Who was the author 
of A Dictionary of Sports, &c., by Harry Hare- 
wood of Springfield, in the county of York, Esq., 
Lond., Tegg, 1835? It is dedicated to John 
Nanney, of Belmont, in the county of Denbigh. 

Hamst. 


“Tur Review” anp Lorp Mac- 
auLAy.—Am I right in thinking that the following 
articles in the Edinburgh Review were written by 
Lord Macaulay? There can hardly be a doubt 
about some of them, aut Macaulay aut diabolus. 

1825, Aug., New University of London. (This is by 
the same hand which wrote the article in Feb. 1826, 
which latter Crabb Robinson mentions as being Mac- 
aulay’s production.) 

1826, Feb., Thoughts on the Advancement of Aca- 
demical Education in England. June, Hamilton’s 
Method of Teaching 

1827, March, Major Moody's Reports on Negroes. 
June, Anti-Jacobin Review. 

1828, Dec., Bentham’s Rationale of Evidence. 

1829, March, The Last of the Catholic Question. June, 
Sadler on Ireland. 

1830, Jan., Sadler’s Whitby Speech. 

1832, April, Bulwer’s Eugene Aram (?). July, Rossetti 
on Dante. 

1833, Jan., Greek Banquets. Jbid, La Fayette. April, 
Hayward’s Faust. July, Wright’s Dante (!). Oct., 
Overton’s Poetical Portraiture of the Church. 

1834, April, Cary’s Pindar. 

1835, Jan., Carrington’s Poems. 

1836, April, Sir J. Walsh’s Contemporary History. 
Oct., Mahon’s History of England. 

1837, April, Recent English Romances. Jbid, Prior's 
Goldsmith. 

1839, Oct., Ministerial Plan of Education. 

1842, July, Ignatius Loyola (?). PC 


Tue Sroyor Parers.—In Fraser's Magazine 


of January, 1873, these papers are mentioned. 
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Are they letters, or what form of papers, and 
where are they deposited? Any information 
respecting them will greatly oblige E. P. 


Fixe Arts.—In the Exhibition of Old Masters 
at Burlington House, this year, was a picture by 
Murillo, called La Cuisine des Anges; it was lent 
by R. Baxter, Esq. To what incident in legend 
or history does it refer? In the same Exhibition 
was a picture called An Allegory, by Jacopo 
Caracci, lent by the Duke of Hamilton. What 
explanation can be given of its meaning ? 


“ Buonaparte’s Cuaracter.”—In the Church- 
wardens’ Accounts for the parish of Hardwick, alias 
Cokethorpe (annexed as a chapelry to the parish of 
Ducklington, Oxon), there is the following entry 
under the year 1803 :—“ Sept. 26. For books of 
Buonaparty’s Caracter, 6d.” Can any correspon- 
dent inform me what these books were? I pre- 
sume they were some little tracts calculated to 
intensify the popular hatred against the would-be 
invader, and that a patriotic churchwarden deemed 
that a sixpence out of the parochial funds was well 
spent in promoting their circulation. There is no 
similar entry in the account-book of the mother- 
parish, Ducklington. W. D. Macray. 


Gostry.—The editor of Milton’s English Poems, 
in the Clarendon Press series, says that “ Goblin ” 
is the German “ Kobold” (vol. i. p. 270). What is 
the authority for this? An historical, if not an 
etymological, origin for the word seems to be 
supplied by Orderic the Chronicler (Migne’s Patro- 
logva, vol. clxxxviii. 389 B), who, giving an 
account of a certain demon expelled from the 
temple of Diana at Evreux, says :— 

“ Adhue in efidem urbe degit, et in variis frequenter 
formis apparens, neminem ledit. Hune vulgus Gobe- 
linum appellat, et . . . . ab humand lesione coercitum 
usque hodie affirmat.” 

Orderic considers the word to have been an old 
one; may it not have come to us from Normandy ? 

M. R. 


Sm Fraxcis Draxe.—There is a tradition that 
Drake, of Ash, boxed the ears of Francis Drake, 
the great sea-captain, within the precincts of the 
Court, to reprove the insolence of the self-made 
man, who had been weak enough to assume the 
armorial bearings which were not his by birth. 
The story goes that Elizabeth, to punish Drake, of 
Ash, took the wivern from his coat of arms, and 
gave it as an addition, only hung up by the heels, 
to the crest of new armorial bearings granted to 
Francis Drake. Prince, in his Worthies of Devon, 
mentions, as a confirmation of the story,— 

“ And what is more, his crest is a ship on a globe, held 
by a cable rope, with a hand out of the clouds, in the 

ng whereof is hung up by the heels a wivern with 
wings displayed.” 


a bird hung up by the heels on the reverse ofa 
jewel given by Elizabeth to Francis Drake. Can 
any of your readers inform me whether the wivern 
ever appeared also in the crest ? Sartor. 


Porm oy Arcuery.—Is this poem, from the 
Additional MS. 6318 (leaf 38), known to modern 
toxophilites 


I. 
“ Come hither, ye lovers of sports in the field, 

For to none of its pleasures will archery yield; 
Attend, and I will not detain you too long 
While some of its praises you read in a song ; 
And, I think, mygood friends, I shall prove what I say, 
That the pleasures of archery carry the day. 

Then sons of the Bow, 

I think e’er we go 
That to wish it success ev'ry glass shou’d o’erflow, 


Il. 

The Hunter will hold up his Hand for the Chase, 
The Jockey contend for the joys of the Race. 
The Sportsman, surveying his dog and his gun, 
If they prove but steady, think pleasure is won; 
Yet I think, my good friends, I shall prove what I say, 
That the pleasures of archery carry the day. 

Then sons of the Bow, 

I think e’er we go, Kc. 


Itt. 
For while the strain’d steeds of the Jockeys contend, 
The whips of their riders their foaming sides rend; 
As pA tga near the goal, yet with more frequent 
stroke, 
The gor’d generous Beast they still further provoke; 
So I think, my good friends, I shall prove what I say, 
That the pleasures of archery carry the day. 
Then sons of the Bow, 
I think, &e. 
IV. 
The Huntsman pursues, too, an innocent foe, 
And drives the poor sufferer with cries to and fro, 
Which, distracted by fear, and — in its way, 
Made bold by despair, e’en in death stands at Bay ; 
Then I think, my good friends, I shall prove what I say, 
That the pleasures of archery carry the day. 
Then sons of the Bow, 
I think, &c. 


v. 
For no devastation here follows our gain, 
Our pleasure to no one ’s productive of pain ; 
Though we pierce through the centre and bear off the 
rize. 
The Sonat never rankles, the Victim ne'er dies; 
Where humanity points you will sure lead the way, 
So the pleasures of archery carry the day. 
Then sons of the bow, 


F. J.F. 


Tue Royat Scorrisn Arcners.—Does this 
troop or company still exist? Who are eligible 
for admission into it? What was or is the uniform! 
Sir Walter Scott is stated to have worn it when 
presented at some of the Italian Courts. I think 
the troop acted as Guard of Honour to the Queen 
on some occasion. I suppose, if in existence, # 
is admissible at Court. 

Francis Ropert Daviss. 


The author of a Seaton guide-book says there is 


Hawthorn, Black Rock, co. Dublin. 
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Joun Dottoxp.—Where can I find an account 
of the origin and history of Dollond, the inventor 
of the achromatic telescope ? Cyrit. 


Rozert Cocx.—Information wanted about this 
learned divine, author of a treatise on spurious 
works attributed to the Fathers. He appears to 
have been vicar of Leeds in 1604, the year of his 
death. Cuaruss A. FEDERER. 


JUNIUS. 
(4 S, xi. 130, 178, 202, 243, 387, 425.) 

It is necessary to exercise great caution in draw- 
ing conclusions from the statements of a writer like 
Junius, who, from the necessity of his position, 
was compelled to have recourse to a system of 
constant mystification and deception. It would 
be unsafe to rely upon anything he says, un- 
less it bears the appearance of probability, from 
considerations altogether independent of those 
which induced him to say it. ere are, however, 
two points which seem to be established by unsus- 
picious evidence, because they rest on no particular 
statement of the writer, but on a general considera- 
tion of his public and private letters. These two 
points are, that he was in disposition haughty,— 
even arrogant,—and what Cobbett called “a good 
hater.” The lofty tone he employs towards the 
highest nobles, and still greater personages, is per- 
fectly natural, and like that of one “ who is to the 
manner born.” It is as amusing as surprising to 
observe the effect which his correspondence pro- 
duced on Woodfall and Wilkes. See with what 
humility Woodfall addresses the “ Veiled Prophet” 
in his last note; while Wilkes’s letters to him are 
almost ludicrously deferential. The demagogue 
who, with unabashed front, could beard a senate, 
or face death in a political duel, no sooner came in 
contact with Junius than he involuntarily paid 
homage to his power, and felt that — 

« under him, 
His genius was rebuk’d, as, it is said, 
Mark Antony’s was by Cesar.” 

There were two persons, at least, towards whom 
Junius showed such a malignant, nay, even fero- 
cious spirit, that it seems impossible it could have 
had its origin in a difference of political sentiment : 
it must, I think, have arisen from personal mo- 
tives. The two persons in question were Lord 
Mansfield and George III. If my supposition 

correct, then, Junius was a person in a position 


to have received, or to believe that he had received, 
injury or affront from his Sovereign and Lord 

field. Junius’s personal hatred of those two 
Persons has been referred to in support of the 
claim advanced for Lord George Sackville to the 
authorship of the letters ; but although there are 
Some strong points in favour of the Sackville 


theory, this, in my opinion, is not one of them, for 
it has never been satisfactorily shown that his 
Lordship had any just ground of complaint against 
the King or Lord Mansfield. 

Of Junius’s ferocity with regard to Lord Mans- 
field, I will cite only two examples, from Private 
Letter 24, “ We have got the Rascal down ; let us 
strangle him if it be possible”; and from Private 
Letter 25, “I will never rest till I have destroyed 
or expelled that wretch. I wish you joy of yester- 
day. The fellow truckles already.” It is, how- 
ever, the manner in which Junius treated the King 
with which I am, at present, chiefly concerned. 

In Miscellaneous Letter 90, Junius, under the 
signature of Vindex, attacked the Government for 
the arrangement they had just concluded respecting 
the Falkland Islands. What was published, how- 
ever, was only a portion of the letter which Junius 
wrote. Another portion was devoted to an insult- 
ing attack upon the King, which Woodfall was 
afraid to print. The suppressed part is given in 
Mr. Twissleton’s book, and is as follows:— 

“Our gracious Sovereign, who, sympathizing with 
Jerry Dyson, delights in precedents of this kind, might 
say to himself, with heartfelt satisfaction, ‘It is true as 
a king I am degraded ; as a man I am dishonoured ; asa 
young man I am branded for ever; but, thanks to the 
genius of cowardice, I have not descended lower than 
some of my predecessors.’ This, Sir, you see is mere 
matter of supposition, for, in reality, his Majesty could 
not, with truth, administer such consolation to himself. 
There is no Prince in English history that comes home 
to the present case ; his Majesty's reputation, in this in- 
stance, stands unrivalled. He has all the glory and all 
the merit of establishing a singular example which, when 
his royal posterity shall have occasion to surrender the 
rights and honour of the Crown of England, they will 
look back to with pleasure. Neither is the best of 
sovereigns left destitute of all resources, if, in the melan- 
choly moments of reflection, he should look round him 
for consolation. He may find it in abundance in the 
magnitudo infamia, the excess of infamy by which his 
faithful servants (to say nothing of his own royal inclina- 
tions) have successfully laboured to make their friend 
immo 

“Tam, Sir 
“ (With all possible = for a stigmatized coward), 
“Your humble servant, 
“ VinpEx.” 


Junius’s Private Letter 33 contains the following 
passage referring to the Vindex letter:— + 


“ It will be very difficult, if not impracticable, for me 
to get your note. I presume it relates to Vindex. I 
leave it to you to alter or omit it as you think proper ; or 
burn it, i think the argument about Gibraltar is too 
good to be lost; as to the satirical part, I must tell you 
(and with positive certainty) that our gracious — 
is as callous as a stock-fish to everything but the reproach 
of cowardice. That alone is able to set the humours 
afloat. After a paper of that kind he won't eat meat for 
a week.” 

As germane to this sneering allusion to the 
King, the editor of Woodfall’s Junius refers to the 
following note by Junius to his Public Letter, 
No. 38:— 
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“ About this time the courtiers talked of nothing but a 
bill of pains and penalties against the Lord Mayor and 
Sheriffs, or impeachment, at the least. Little Mannikin 
Ellis told the King that if the business were left to his 
management, he would engage to do wonders. It was 
thought very odd that a motion of so much importance 
should be entrusted to the most contemptible little piece 
of machinery in the whole kingdom. His honest zeal, 
however, was disappointed. The minister took fright, 
and at the very instant that little Ellis was going to open 
sent him an order to sit down. All their magnanimous 
threats ended in a ridiculous vote of censure, and a still 
more ridiculous address to the King. This shameful 
desertion so afflicted the generous mind of George III. 
that he was obliged to live upon potatoes for three weeks 
to keep off a malignant fever. Poor man! Quits talia 
Sando temperet a lacrymis /” 

Let any one mark the tone of contemptuous 
familiarity which characterizes these passages, and 
then ask himself whether it is probable that the 
pen, which thus defiantly girded at a monarch, 
was wielded by an obscure pia in the War Office 
—a young man, too, of genial disposition ? 

C. 

P.S.—It is due to C. P. F. to state that it is 
from no want of respect for his ability and acute- 
ness that I abstain from controversy upon some 
points raised in his communications ; but, positively, 
at this period, I can with difficulty snatch half-an- 
hour to write my notes, and to enter upon a 
justification of them when impugned is simply 
impossible. I must leave disputed matters to the 
readers’ intelligence ; and, having no object in 
view but to get at the truth, an adverse decision 
would give me no umbrage. I may add that the 
above note was penned before C. P. F.’s last com- 
munication appeared. C. R. 


Women §. xi. 363.)—In almost 
all country churches men and women more or less 
sit apart. But this custom, far from having been 
“introduced of late years,” is one of very early 
date. In the Apostolic Constitutions, falsely 
attributed to Clement of Rome, but still a ve 
ancient document, we find this order (lib. II. 
c. lvii.):—Ai yuvaixes adrac 
xabe{erOwoayv : Let the women sit apart by them- 
selves. And to mark the distinction more broadly, 
they were not allowed to enter the church by the 
same door, but there were separate entrances for 
men and women, with doorkeepers at each, to see 
that the rule was not infringed; for by the same 
Constitutions it is provided—Oi pév rvAwpoi eis 
Tas ciaddous Tov dvépov avtas, ai 
dudxovar eis Tas Twv Let the porters 
keep watch at the gates of the men, and the 
deaconesses at the gates of the women. St. Cyril, 
of Jerusalem, speaks of the same custom as pre- 
vailing in his Church—AveordA Ow ra. tpdypata, 
dvipes pera dvipav, kal yuvaikes pera yuvackov: 
Let it be so arranged, that men sit with men, and 
women with women. St. Augustine also tells us— 


“ Populi confluunt ad ecclesias castd celebritate, 
honesté utriusque sexus discretione” (De Civitat, 
Dei, lib. Il. c. xxviii.): The people who throng 
our churches behave themselves most orderly, men 
and women sitting apart. Chrysostom speaks of 
the same custom (Hom. Ixxiv. in Matth.). Eusebius, 
indeed, traces the practice back as far as Philo 
Iudzeus and St. Mark, and many think it was 
borrowed from the Jewish Church very soon after 
the days of the Apostles. I believe it still con- 
tinues in the synagogue. 

There seems to no reliable authority for 
restricting the women’s part to the north, or right 
side of the church; certainly in ancient times it 
seems to have been otherwise in many of the 
Greek churches. 

As a modern instance, I can mention my own 
parish church, in which, I remember when quite 
young, that the custom was strictly adhered to, 
and I am told is so still. The Moravians, or 
United Brethren, are very scrupulous in its obser- 
vance,—they even bury their dead apart. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A., F.R.HLS. 


About eight or ten years ago, it was the custom 
in the Church of North Wootton, in Somersetshire, 
for the men to sit. on the north side of the nave, 
and the women on the south side. At the Church 
of East Pennard, in the same county, the custom 
of dividing the sexes prevails now, but the boundary 
line runs across the church, the men occupying the 
east end and the women the west. There are, 
however, some pews in the side aisles which 
appeared to be used, when I was there, about six 
weeks ago, for the accommodation of strangers, in 
which the sexes are permitted to mingle. It is 
believed by the inhabitants of both parishes to be 
a very ancient custom. AYCAUMA. 


See much on this subject in “N. & Q,” 
4% §. ii, 132, 210, 475, 545. At Winterton 
(p. 545) all traces of the ancient custom (unless 
the north porch be one) have within the last two 
or three years been “ restored” off the face of the 
earth. At Durham Cathedral (p. 210) the choir- 
stalls are now being brought back to their original 
position, from which they were unfortunately 
moved some years ago. : 

The immemorial custom since the Reformation 
has been for men present in choir non-officially to 
occupy any stalls happening to be at liberty, and 
women certain pews set apart for them alone, 
behind and to the east of the stalls. J.T. F 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 

[On this subject consult also “N. & Q.,” 1" 8. ii. M5 
iii. 94, 288; v. 41, 539; ix. 336,566; 2° S. passim.) 


“Txsense” (4 xi. 384.)—Insense, mm the 
meaning of to make a person comprehend, is cet 
tainly good English, for does not Shakspeare make 
Bishop Gardiner say — 
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“Sir (I may tell you) I think I have 
Insensd the lords °’ the council, that he is 
A most arch heretic, a pestilence 
That does infect the land.” 
act v. scene 1. Charles 
night’s National Edition. 

The word is left out, by accident I suppose, in 

Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s Shakspeare Concordance. 
Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

“Tnsense” is a provincialism, meaning to in- 
struct, to make a person understand a thing, and 
Halliwell adds, to infatuate. 

It is not to be found in Johnson. The Times, of 
18th August, 1843, in a paragraph taken from the 
Manchester Guardian, relates that there was then 
living in Harwood, about three miles from Bolton, 
an old man named James Horrocks, “‘ whose father 
lived in the time of Oliver Cromwell.” Horrocks, 
then in his one hundredth year, was a remarkably 
good-looking old man, with long silvery locks, and 
a countenance beaming with benevolence and good 
nature. He had nearly lost the use of his eye- 
sight, and was a little dull of hearing; yet he could 
walk about. His son-in-law, John Haslam, was 
an old grey-headed man, much harder of hearing 
than himself; “and,” the Manchester Guardian 
said, “it frequently happens that when any of the 
family are endeavouring to explain anything to 
him, old James will say, ‘ Stop, and I'll “ insense ” 
him’; and his lungs seldom fail in the under- 
taking.” Sparks Henperson WILLIAMS. 


In general use among the Lincolnshire ey 


This word is in common use among Lancashire 
peasantry, as meaning “to impress upon,” or 
“drive into.” “TI had hard work to insense him” 
is a common expression where a person had had 
difficulty in making another comprehend what had 
been addressed to him. Wa. Dozsoy. 

Preston. 


_ This word, in the sense as used by Mr. Curzox, 

is very common among the working classes of this 

town. G. W. Tomurnsoy. 
Huddersfield. 


In reply to F. N. G., I have heard the word 
“insensed” used, and have sometimes used it 
myself, in the sense of having thoroughly convinced 
one, or brought him to look at a subject in the sense 
in which it presented itself to my own mind, e. g., 
“T insensed him into it.” I do not think the word 
18 In general use, though I do not know another 
which presents exactly the same idea. 

JosePH FIsHEr. 

Waterford. 


This word occurs in Shakespeare (Henry VITII., 
Act v. scene 1), as is pointed out by Brockett in 


his Glossary. Ash, in his Dictionary, refers to 
Cole. R. R. Dezs. 
Wallsend. 


Others of your correspondents will give references 
showing this to be an Elizabethan and Shakspearean 
word, but it may be worth adding that it is common 
in Ireland, where various words, now archaic or 
provincial in England, still survive. Mr. Skxear 
should include Ireland in the English Dialect 
Society’s work, the more so as it has been much 
neglected and much worth gathering. 

B. 


“To Hett a §. xi. 305, 392.)— 
Referring to the remark of Mr. Sxeat, that the 
word hell, or hele (from the A. 8. helan, to cover, 
hide, &c.), must have been “ once in common use 
in almost every district from Cornwall to Scotland,” 
I am induced to mention that there is a small 
property at Largs, Ayrshire, which is called, 
following the local pronunciation, Hailie, Haily, or 
Haylee ; but what the orthography of the name at 
first was, or properly should be, it may be difficult 
to determine. It was, if not = upon this 
property, at least close by it, that the eventful 
battle of “The Largs” took place in October, 1263. 
Opinions have not been uniform as to the origin of 
this place-name. Among these is that of Geo. 
Robertson (Desc. of Cuninghame, p. 101, et infra), 
who says that “ Haily, often spelt Heli,” is from 
the old Saxon word Helle, a pit, grave, or burying- 
place. And here, on the haunch of an extended 
hill-slope, is, as is true, a large stone cairn, a con- 
siderable part now removed, and in which a great 
number of people, says Robertson, were interred ; 
those, as some believe, who fell at the battle 
referred to. (Ioland’s Druids, voce Heli.) 

This cairn, called Margaret’s, or St. Margaret’s 
Law, would seem, however, much more ancient 
than the battle in 1263, inasmuch as its principal 
contents were found to be, on a partial exploration 
about 1780, as many as five cistvaens, square in 
form, and constructed of stones set on edge. Two 
of these inclosed each, it is said, five skulls, other 
human bones, and earthen urns; and the earth 
and small stones at the bottom bore evidence of 
having undergone the action of fire. (Robertson’s 
Dese., p. 112, and Worsaae’s Danes and Norw., 
p. 292.) 

Another opinion, that of the late Mr. Fullerton 
of Overton, is that Hailie, or Haily, is just the 
Scottish form of Holy, and that the property 
received this name from the cairn, St. Margaret’s 
Law being regarded as a holy, sacred, or con- 
secrated spot. (Ayrshire Wreath for 1855.) How, 
however, this cairn was called by the name of 
Margaret, or St. Margaret, is not known. The 
vreat annual festival of the neighbouring parish, 
Dalry, is “ Margaret’s Day”; and Margaret, the 
queen of Malcolm Canmore, was, as we learn, 
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canonized only about, or not sooner than the time 
of the coronation of Alexander III. What if the 
Scots, in 1263, fought in the name and under the 
tutelage, of the sainted Margaret? The Nor- 
wegians took up a position to protect their 
stranded transports on rising ground near the shore, 
from which they were driven back by the Scots. 
This was the spot where the contending parties 
first came into contact ; and this spot was probably 
Haily, which is on the way by which the Scots 
advanced. EsPEDARE. 


In confirmation of Mr. Skear’s remarks, I may 
mention that Bayley’s Etymological Dictionary, 
1766, says,— 

“To Hele (Helan, Sax. verhehlen, Teutonic), to hide, 
to cover. Thus used by Chaucer.” 

Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary, says, “ Hele, to 
cover.” This is the masonic heil, to conceal, 
ignorantly supposed to be hail, to salute. 

J. K. Rostysoy. 

Dewsbury. 

This expression prevails throughout the whole of 
West Cornwall, but is being gradually restricted 
to such buildings as are covered with slate. At 
the present time a slater is called a hellier, and a 
slate a helling-stone. JouHN JULIAN. 


xi. 236, 311.)—By veltris, the 
singular of this term, which should more properly 
be read veltres, is to be understood the greyhound. 
The word is the same as the dvéptpayos xiwy of 
Arrian, or the Vertragus of Martial:— 

** Non sibi, sed domino, venatur Vertragus acer, 
Iilzsum lJeporem qui tibi dente feret.” 
Epig. }. xiv. ep. 200. 

And which Henry Stephens, following Turnebus, 
derives from the Latin, “ ex eo nimirum quod feram 
trahat ad dominum.” This quality, however, is by 
no means a peculiarity of the greyhound, and even 
if it were, is not exclusively so. The word occurs, 
altered in form, and with the penultimate long, in 
the Cynegeticon of Gratius Faliscus :-— 

* Petronios (scit fama) canes, volucresque Sicambros, 

Et pictam macula Vertraham delige falsa.” 
v. 202. 

This poem is included in the collection Poete 
Latini Rei Venatice Scriptores et Bucolict Antiqui 
(Lugd. Bat. 1728, 4to.), and exhaustive notes are 
appended on the etymology of the word by Caspar 
Barthius and Janus Vlitius, in which it is shown 
that a Celtic, rather than a Latin, origin, must be 
sought for it. The former annotator says that 
Gerard Vossius, filius, would derive it from “ veer- 
tigh, sive veerdigh, quod promptum nobis significat.” 
The latter conjectures the word to be corrupt, and 
to be more properly Veltracha; adding “nam 
Veltrem etiam in Salica, et Alemannorum legibus 
invenire est ; unde in Glossis Veltra, et hodie Vel- 
tro Italis.” Many synonyms of the word will be 
found in the Gloss. Arch. (De Canibus Veterum) of 


Spelman, who, citing the passage from Gratius, 
reads Veltrahum, from which word,—or equally 
from Veltris,—would be derived the term Veltrarii, 
by which was signified that class of huntsmen 
employed in the Court of Charles the Great, 
“qui Veltres custodiebant.” See further the notes 
to the elegant translation of the Cynegeticus of the 
younger Xenophon, published by J. Bohn in 1831, 
4to., page 293. 

The other term used by Manwood, Ram-hundt, 
I do not remember to have ever met with before, 
and cannot attempt to —— 

ILLIAM Bares, B.A. 

Birmingham. 

A Literary Curtostry (4 xi. 320.)—As 
counterpart to this ingenious composition, allow me 
to forward for insertion in “N. & Q.,” a similar 
production culled from a very scarce work, The 
Lonsdale Magazine, vol. iii. p. 459 (Kendal, 
1822) :— 

“ Marriage if rightly understood, 

Gives to the tender and the good,—Cotton. 

The eye, where pure affection beams, 

The tear, from tenderness that streams,—Logan. 

Whate’er a blooming world contains, 

That wings the air, that skims the plains.—Ogilvie. 

Go, search among your idle dreams, 

Your busy or your vain extremes, 

And find a life of equal bliss, 

Or own the next begun in this ;— Parnell. 

Cordial of life ! thus marriage pours 

Her comfort on our heavier hours.—Graves. 

The hour that rolls for ever on, 

Tells us years must soon be gone :-—Dwight. 

Say, dost thou not at ev’ning hour, 

Feel some soft and secret power, 

Gliding o’er thy yielding mind,—Zanghorne. 

Nor leave one wretched thought behind ‘— Mont 

Come press my lips and lie with me,—Kirke White. 

From avarice and ambition free ;—Cowper. 

Or say what soft propitious hour, 

I best may choose to hail thy power.—Barbauld. 

Plain innocence in white array’d, 

Before us lifts her fearless head.— Thomson. 

Whose yielding hearts and joining hands 

Find blessings twisted with our bands.— Watts. 

If these delights thy mind can move, 

Come live with me and be my love.— Marlowe. 

J. P. Morris. 


17, Sutton St., Tue Brook, Liverpool. 


Mavry, Junius Reuter, Juarez xi. 
324, 410.)—The eighth edition of Men of the Time 
contains accounts of all of these. There is a long 
and interesting memoir of Mathew Fontaine Maury, 
LL.D., in Ocean Highways, vol. ii. p. 38 (M 
1873). See also the Atheneum, Bob. 22, 1873, 
p. 249, and the English Mechanic, vol. xvi. p. 588 
(Feb. 28, 1873). F. A. Epwarps. 


Baxprtonica Docrriva (4% §. xi. 417.)—The 
headings of each section of the Doctrina are, as 
may be seen below, all but identical with the 
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headings of the months in the Kalendar of the 
Sarum Missal. They are as follows :-— 

Pocula ianus amat. 

Et februus algeo clamat. 

Marti ‘arua fodit de vite superfiua déit. 

Aprilis florida nutrit. 

Ros et flos né6r/ maio/ sit amor. 

Dat iunius fena. 

Iulio resecatur auena. 

Augustus spicas. 

Septéber coterit vuas. 

Seminat October. 

Spoliat virgulta nouember. 

Querit habere cibii porcii mactido de. 

Jounson Barry. 
Pallion Vicarage, Sunderland. 


Tue Cirrern (4 §. xi. 303.)—A satisfactory 
answer to this query is obtained from a rare and 
highly interesting little volume now before me. 
Its title runs thus :— 

“Musick’s Delight or the Cithren, Restored and 
Refined to a more Kasie and Pleasant Manner of Playing 
than formerly ; And set forth with Lessons Al a Mode, 
being the Choicest of our late new A yres, Corants, Sara- 
bands, Tunes, and Jiggs. To which is added several New 
Songs and Ayres to sing to the Cithren. By John Play- 
ford, Philo-Musice. London, Printed by W. G., and 
= to be sold by J. Playford at his Shop in the Temple, 

In the “ Brief Instructions” which follow the 
author says :— 

“The Cithren is strung with eight wyre strings, which 
are divided into four courses, two in a course; each 
course hath its distinction and name, according to the 
several parts of Musick: the first course or smallest 
strings are called trebles, the second means, the third 
(which are usual of twisted wyre) basses, the fourth 
tenors.” 

The manner of playing the instrument by the 
fingers is shown in an admirable frontispiece by 
Gaywood, depicting a gentleman seated, in the 
costume of Charles II. He is engaged in per- 
forming ; an open music-book is on the table at 
his side, and instruments of various kinds are 
seen hanging on the wall in the background. My 
copy, in the original binding, has a brilliant im- 
pression of the frontispiece. 

I may mention that among the tunes in this 
volume are some of great interest, particularly 
Light o’ Love (mentioned by Shakspeare), Wilson’s 
wild, John, come kiss me now, T'he hunt is up, 
Trip and goe, The King enjoys his own, Vive le 
Roy, The Lady Nevil’s Delight, Macbeth, &c. 
They are all written in “tablature” (by letters 
instead of notes), and a number of them are 
accompanied by the words to which they were 
sung. Altogether this little brochwre is what the 

ksellers would call “a most desirable and rare 
k,” Epwarp F. Riwpavtr. 


Tae Groria Excensis (4 §. xi. 412.)— 
H. A. W. points out as a printer’s mistake the repeti- 
tion of the prayer, “ Thou that takest away the sins 
of the world, have mercy upon us,” in the Gloria in 


Excelsis. I confess that I am quite unable to 
agree with him. I am aware that in Palmer's 
Origines Liturgice, ii. 159, 160, the clause is not 
repeated either in the Greek or Latin versions of 
this sublime Hymn ; and that in the First Prayer 
Book of Edward VI. there occurs only the Agnus 
Dei which, “in the Communion tyme the Clarkes 
shall syng.” But, in the Second Prayer Book of 
Edward VI, the Gloria in Excelsis stands, altera- 
tions of spelling excepted, exactly as we have it 
now: I quote from Pickering’s noble reprints of 
these Prayer-books, now before me. Keeling, 
Liturgie Britannica, second edit. 224, 225, shows 
that the reduplicated clause was still retained, 
in the Scotch liturgy, and in the successive re- 
views of 1559, 1604, and 1662. Surely, there is 
no printer’s error here; but rather the earnest 
outpouring of the devout soul, the vehement 
deprecation of the contrite spirit. To my mind, 
there is something exquisitely touching in this 
renewal (I will not call it repetition) of the prayer. 
Let the moment when it is offered be considered, 
the time, the place, the circumstances; and I 
think it will be generally admitted that we have 
here no accidental repetition, no printer’s error, 
but a designed offering again of the same prayer, 
after the example of One Who, on a certain 
momentous occasion “ went away again, and prayed 
the third time, saying the same words.” 
W. Sparrow Srpson. 


Puurit anp Reapine Desk (4 §. xi. 358.)— 
The note of J. T. F. refers to the actual inclination 
of each, whether towards the people or otherwise ; 
and to their respective heights and importance ; 
but is there no principle laid down to regulate 
their position in the church as regards each other? 

A few years ago, I asked the vicar of an old 
abbey church in Lincolnshire, why his pulpit was on 
the north side, having shortly before noticed in an 
equally ancient church in Yorkshire that it was on 
the south. The only answer I got, —— 
by any reason whatever, was that the north “was 
the proper side.” I have since made my observa- 
tions in many churches, ancient and modern, and 
have referred to all the likely books in my power, 
and the result is that from books I can get no in- 
formation bearing upon my point, and that, whether 
I examine the works of the great classical (?) archi- 
tectural triumvirate of my youth, Nash, Smirke, 
and Soane, or of the three great Gothic architects 
of the present day, I see nothing but uncertainty 
and jumble ; and can only conclude, that if there 
is any principle at all, it may be founded on 
esthetic grounds, or mere convenience, and that 
no ritualistic question, or question of clerical pro- 
priety, is involved. 

In our cathedrals the — is on the north, ap- 

arently in order that the preacher may face the 
Eishop ; but in Belgium, the grand carved pulpits 
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are on the south ; but then again, they are in the 
nave and not in the choir. Is the subject worthy 
of a little enlightenment in “ N. & Q.”? 
8. H. Harowe. 
St. John’s Wood. 
[At St. Paul’s the pulpit is on the south side.] 


“Tue Wortp ruNNES oN WueEets” §, xi. 
383.)—John Heywood has this proverb in his 
Dialogue, &c. (part ii. chap. 7, Spenser Soc. Reprint, 
p. 64). This carries back the date of it to 1546. 

Joun Appis. 


There is something akin to this in Anacreon’s 
Odes. Saint-Victor translates :— 


“ Nous voyons fuir nos jours, emportés par le Temps, 
Ainsi qu’un char léger vole dans lu carriére.” 


Moore, Ode 32 :— 
“ Swift as the wheels that kindling roll, 
Our life is hurrying to the goal.’ 
G. Laurence Gomme. 


“Lone Aco” (4 8. xi. 444.)—It is possible 
there may be several poems with this title ; but 
there are few more beautiful lines in any language 
than Lord Houghton’s, “ The Long-Ago ”— Poems 
of Many Years (Moxon, 1844), p. 111. 

LyTTELTON, 


Fever (4% §. xi. 443.)— 

«* * * daungerous diseases, unknowen to the most 
part of Phisicions, as that disease specially, which was 
at Oxford at the assises, anno 1577, and began the sixth 
day of July, from which day to the twelfth day of August 
next ensuing, there dyed of the same sicknesse five hun- 
dred and ten persons, all men and no women. The 
chiefest of which were, the two Judges, Sir Robert Bell, 
Lord Chiefe Baron, and maister Sergeant Baram, maister 
Doile the high Shiriffe, five of the Justices, foure Coun- 
sailours at the law, and an Atturnie. The rest were of 
the Jurers, and such as repayred thither. All infected 
in a manner at one instant, by reason of a damp or mist 
which arose amég the people within the Castle yard and 
court house, caused, as some thought, by a traine and 
trecherie of one Rowland Jenkes, booke binder, of Oxford, 
there at that time arraigned and condemned: But (as I 
thinke) sent onely by the will of God asa scourge for sin, 
shewed chiefly in that place, and at that great assembly, 
for example of the whole Realme : that famous Universitie, 
being, as it were, the fountaine and eye that should give 
knowledge and light to all England. Neither may the 
Universitie of Cambridge in this respect glory above 
Oxford, as though they had greater priveledge from 
God's wrath : for I read in Halles Chronicle, in the thir- 
teenth yeare of King Henry the eight, that at the assise 
kept at the Castle of Cambridge in Lent, anno 1522, the 
Justices, and all the Gentlemen, Bailiffes, and other 
resorting thither, tooke such an infection, that many 
Gentlemen & Yeomen thereof dyed, and almost all which 
were there present, were sore sicke, and narrowly 
escaped with their lives: what kind of disease this 
should be, which was first at Cambridge, and after at 
Oxford, it is very hard to define, neither hath any man 
(that I know) written of that matter. Yet my judgement 
is, be it spoken without offence of the learned Phisicias, 
that the desese was Febris ardens, a burning fever.” 


The above is taken from The Haven of Health, 


by Thomas Cogan: imprinted at London by 
Richard Field for Bonham Norton, 1596. 
J.B. B. 
Oxford. 


If Mr. Nicnots possesses, or has access to, 
Plot’s Natural History of Oxfordshire, he will see 
in chapter ii. 8-10, an account of the Black Assize 
at Oxford, when the High Sheriff, Sir Robert 
D’Oyley, of Merton, Knight, Chief Baron Bell, a 
Sergeant-at-law, several magistrates, and about 
three hundred other persons died within two days, 
These deaths are attributed to a poisonous stench 
brought with the prisoners from the gaol, where, 
says Plot, they had been “nastily” kept. It 
appears that no woman or child died on the 
occasion. 

In Davenport’s Sheriffs of Oxfordshire there is 
added to the notice of the Black Assize a remark, 
that an event of the same kind happened at 
Cambridge in 1522, and at the Old Bailey in May, 
1750. Wituiam Wine, 

Steeple Aston, Oxford. 


Eouam Vittans or Cuertsey ABBEY (4% §. 
xi. 441.)—I take “ m°,” of the meaning of which 
Mr. Furnivauu expresses himself as “not cer- 
tain,” to stand for modius, and that upon the high 
authority of Du Cange, who thus defines the term, 
“Mensura agraria, verbi gratia, ager seu terra tot 
modiorum dicitur, quot ejusdem mensure sementis 
capax est.” The money payment, I presume, 
would represent the quantity of the land, in the 
instance quoted, poet mes to the current price per 
modium. In Monkish Latin the question of cases 
is very immaterial. They put down pretty much 
“what seemed good in their own eyes.” According 
to Dugdale, the monks of Chertsey (Benedictines) 
seem to have owned fifteen hides of land in Egham, 
a description of which he gives at length. The 
monastery was founded in the year 666. 

Epamvunp Tew, M.A. 


On reflection, Mr. FuRNIVALL will no doubt see 
that “m°” represents, not modo, but magistro. 
Possibly also the odd surname “ Blakwan” should 
be read “ Blakman.” V.HLLL.L.C.LY. 

Is not “m®,” modo, “late” ? as— 

“ Of Hugh le Kacche, late John Tanner, for 1 virgate, 


xijd.” 
E. M. 


M®, a contraction for magistro, makes the fol- 
lowing ablative case plain,—it is, in fact, an 
ablative absolute. The translation would ru, 
“From Hugo le Kacche, whose master is John 
Tanner,” &c. Jounson Balty. 

Pallion Vicarage, Sunderland. 


“Poems on Arrairs or Strate” (4% §, xi. 1, 
244, 351, 409.)—A reference to the above com- 
munications shows that the original Poems on 
Affairs of State are little known, and, with respect 
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to Marvell, corruptly reprinted in after editions 
and collections. Having the whole of the four 
parts “ Printed in the year 1689,” I have verified 
the error pointed out by Mr. Soxty, as well as 
that by Mr. Grosart, anticipated by Mr. 
Curistiz. The whole four parts make 126 pages, 
but it is bound up with many contemporary things 
into a thick little quarto, which I shall be happy 
to send to Mr. Curisttie if he would like to see it. 
A. G, 


Tue Arms or Luxempure (4 §, xi. 325, 392.) 
—These arms are a compound coat. At the end 
of the Sigilla Comitum Flandrie Olivari Vredi. 
... Brugis Flandrorum.... Anno 1639, is a list 
of the names and arms of kingdoms, provinces, and 
cities :— 

« Limbourg, d'argent au Lion de gueulles, couronné et 
armé d'or, lampassé d’azur, 4 la queue fourchés passée en 
sautoir.” 

“ Luxembourg, burelé d'argent et d’azur, a un Lion de 
gueulles couronné, Jangué, et armé d’or, qui est de Lim- 
bourg, brochant sur le tout.” 

Both are seen on the tomb of Charles Le Témé- 
raire in Notre Dame, Bruges. A hollow goes along 
all four sides of the tomb, immediately below the 
outside edge of the slab on which the figure of 
Charles is laid. In this hollow are ranged small 
shields, enamelled like all the rest on the tomb. 
I call the sides dexter and sinister in relation to 
the duke’s figure. The centre shield of seven in 
the hollow on the dexter side is lettered, “ Le 
Duche de Lembourg,” and shows, argent a lion 
rampant double-queue gules, crowned, armed, and 
langued or. 

Going up the sinister side, from the feet to the 
head, the second shield is lettered, “ Duche de 
Luxembourg,” and shows, barry of ten argent ind 
azure, over all a lion rampant gules, crowned, 
armed, langued or. 

I made these notes of the tomb standing by it 
some years ago. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


SS. anp James (4** xi. 324, 388.)— 
May Ist was originally dedicated to all the Apostles 
in the Western Church (Festum Apostolorum or 
omnium A postolorum). The present festival is sup- 
posed to date from the consecration of the church of 
8. Philip and S. James, by John III. in the sixth 
century (Hampson, Medit A evi Calendarium, ii. 150, 
318). A trace of the original dedication of the day 
remained in our Prayer-Book until the revision of 
1662. Previous to that date, after the words “ and 
the life,” in the collect, we read, “as thou hast 
taught Saint Philip and other Apostles.” (In the 
Scotch Book of 1637 “other thy Apostles.”) In 
Bede’s Calendar May 1st is dedicated to S. Philip 
alone. In the Calendar of Arras (826) and in the 
Dano-Saxon Menology the day is given to SS. 
Philip and James. In a tenth century calendar, 
preserved by Hampson (Med. Aev. Cal. i. 397) 


May Ist is followed by these words, “Jacobus meruit 
Philippusque micare Kalendis,” while at June 22 
is given, “Jacobus colitur denis sanctusque Ka- 
lendis.” 

Blunt (Annot. Bk. of C. P. i. 135) says that in 
some early calendars of the English Church June 22 
is dedicated to “ Jacobus Alfei.” A curious con- 
fusion seems to have arisen amongst the ancients 
between S. Philip the Apostle and Philip the 
Deacon. In the Eastern Church the Epistle for 
the Apostle’s festival is still Acts viii. 26-39, and 
the same passage of Scripture was until the last 
revision of our Service Book read as second lesson 
at Morning Prayer. See also a long note in 
L’Estrange’s Alliance of Divine Offices, p. 148. 
(London, 1690.) 

Jonnson Baty. 
Pallion Vicarage, Sunderland. 


Ascance (4 8, xi. 251, 346.)—The difficulty in 
Mr. Wepewoon’s derivation from Sw. quanswis, 
&e., as against Fr. & scanche, is that the Swedish, 
Dutch, &c., give us no initial s, and no use with a 
preposition, while the French gives both. Cannot 
Prof. Joseph Payne produce us some early use of 
« scanche from his old Norman-French texts, and 
so help to settle the matter ? 

Mr. Appts’s objection that the (metaphorical) 
Beryn use of ascaunce can’t be got from the 
physical meaning of “aslant,” is answered by 
Mr. Wepewoon’s quotation of the Beryn line as 
having the same sense as Chaucer's “ Ascaunce 
that he wolde for them preye,” which I have 
already shown is easily explainable on my theory. 
I certainly claim both the Beryn and Arcadia 
instances quoted by Mr. Appts as fairly coming 
within my meanings: 1. Aside, aslant, over the 
left shoulder ; 2. Pretending, humbugging. Surely, 
if the physical right, straight, means moral recti- 
tude, and the left, sinister, bad feeling, “ aslant” 
may well mean pretence, deception, humbug: com- 
pare “slanting, s. (?) adj., oblique remark, rare: 
‘using sometimes slenting, seldom downright rail- 
ing’ — Fuller, Holy State, p. 60” (Latham’s 
Johnson). 

In Mr. Appis’s baggyngly, in the Romaunt of 
the Rose, he quotes Tyrwhitt as quoting the French 
“en lorgnoyant.” This is doubtless a printer's 
mistake for the “borgnoyant” of the French 
original (ed. Michel, i. 10, borgnoiant), which, as 
explained by Cotgrave, is consistent with the rest 
of the French original, and brings out the full 
meaning of the passage : 

“ Borgner. To winke with one eye, and looke with 
another ; as those that would discerne a thing through a 
narrow hole; or as Borgnoyer. ... « To want an eye; 
to looke, or see but with one eye; to winke with, or 
faine himselfe blind of, one eye; also, to glow, glote, or 
loure.” 

I’ve never seen lorgnoyer in Early French, but 
it may be producible. F. J. 
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I venture to suggest that this word, when used= 
as if or as though, is to be divided as cance, and 
that cance is simply an older form of chance. Chance 
is frequently used adverbially* in Old Eng. = by 
chance, perchance ; and as chance (or, to use the 
old spelling, as chaunce) would therefore mean as 
by as haply and if taken ironically,} as 
forsooth. If as forsooth be substituted for ascaunce 
or ascauncest in the passages quoted by Mr. Fur- 
NIVALL and Mr. Wepewoop, and the as, where 
necessary, be given the meaning of as if,§ which it 
frequently has in Old Eng., excellent sense will be 
obtained. 

I cannot indeed prove that the word chance ever 
existed in English in the form cance,|| but there is 
but little doubt that this form did exist in French 
{and chance has come to us from the French) ; for 
Burguy, in his Gram., gives the form escance (= 
mod, Fr. échéance), which is simply cance+-es = the 
Lat. ex, and comes from the same low Lat. word, 
cadentia. 

Inasmuch as the as and the cance were early 
blended into one word, it is not surprising that the 
initial ¢ of cance should have escai the later 
change into ch. . CHANCE. 

Sydenham Hill. 


Srvews or War (4 S. xi. 324, 348.)—The 
first use of this phrase with which I am acquainted 
is in Cicero, Phil. v. ch. 2: “ primum nervos belli, 
pecuniam infinitam, qua nunc eget.” 

ETONENSIS. 

The first to apply this expression to money was 
probably L. Mucianus, who assisted Vespasian to 
the Empire :— ‘ 

“Sed nihil wque fatigabat, quam pecuniarum con- 
quisitio: ‘eos esse belli civilis nervos’ dictitans Mu- 
cianus.”—Tacit., Hist., lib. ii. s. 84. 

R. Sanpys. 


Earry Criticisms or Butwer (4" §. xi. 73, 
282, 351.)—Those who point out early criticisms 
of Bulwer’s writings, and particularly of Pelham, 
should not omit to notice the most important of 
them all—Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. A. J. M. 


Witp (4 §. xi. 322, 391.)— 
Wild fowl (geese or ducks) vary their form in 
flight according to the bearing of the wind, hence 


. Bee Webster; and Abbott, Shaksp. Gr. ed. 1872, 


+ I do not know that chance = by chance, or perchance, 
was used ironically, but I think it very probably was. 
Comp. the Lat. forte and fortasse, which both mean by 
chance and also forsooth. And is not perhaps, which has 
much the same meaning as perchance, sometimes used 
ironically! The Fr. par hasard certainly is. 

} Ascaunces would be a genitive form used adverbially. 
Comp. beside and besides. 

3 Johnson, s. v. as, and Abbott, op. cit., sect. 107. 

|| Cance would be an older form than chance, because 
in the oldest Fr. a Lat. c (before a) had not become ch, 
as was afterwards the case. 


the fowler’s terms “ head,” or skein, as they assume 
the wedge-like or chain form. 

It is not uncommon to see a few birds, generally 
considered the weaker ones, in the centre, uniting 
as it were the two arms of the figure, making it 
more like A than V, but with one side consider- 
ably shorter than the other. The strongest birds 
are the leaders,—against a head wind they are 
frequently changed,—while the weaker ones take 
the rear, or a central position, for assistance or 
support. An example of instinct somewhat akin 
to this may be observed in herds of animals or 
flocks of tame geese. The strongest males are 
almost invariably the leaders and flank guards, 
while the young, or weak, are delegated to the 
centre and rear. GYRVE. 


Grorce Daniet’s Works (4% §. xi. 280, 350.) 
—A fine collection of works, written or compiled 
by him, will be found in the sale catalogue 
of his library which was dispersed by Messrs. 
Sotheby & Co. on July 20th, 1864, and nine 
following days. I would transcribe the titles from 
the copy before me, but that it would occupy too 
much of your space. A. H. Bares. 

Edgbaston. 


Earty Erieram (4% 8. xi. 277, 354.)—Mr. J. 
C. M. Bellew, in his volume, entitled Poets’ Corner, 
is my authority for the authorship of the epigram. 

Frepx. Rvue. 


Pauinpromes (4" §, xi. 33, 198, 288, 313, 369, 
395.)—When at Rhyl, in 1852, I got into conver- 
sation with a Welshman, who asked me if I could 
understand this—and he wrote with his finger in 
the sand, 

* Llad dad dall,” 
—which he interpreted, “ Kill a blind sheep,” re- 
marking that it read the same in Welsh backwards 
and forwards. Last year a friend from Aberdeen, 
in a fit of idleness, wrote down fer my amusement 
another palindrome: Napoleon loq., “ Able was I 
ere I saw Elba.” R. TownsHenp Maren. 

Sheendale, Richmond, Surrey. 

The Greek palindrome inscription is quoted b 
Parker, in his Glossary of Gothic Architecture, vo 
i. p. 171, as being the legend on the font at Harlow, 
Essex. In Simpson’s Ancient Baptismal Fonts is 
an engraving of the font at St. Mary’s, Nottingham, 
a good example of Perpendicular work, which has 
the same inscription. Walcott’s Sacred Archeology, 
p. 284, also mentions that— 

“ Palindrome inscriptions, ry of being read for- 
wards or backwards (usually the Greek version of Ps. 


li. 2), occur at Harlow, Warlingworth, Dulwich, Melton- 
Mowbray, St. Stephen’s Paris, St. Mervin Abbey, St. Mar 
tin, Ludgate, and formerly at St. Diomede and St. Sophia, 
Constantinople.” 

This list is not, however, complete, for the same 
may be found on the font at Sandbach, Cheshire. 
Hone’s Table Book supplies a clever example of the 


_ 
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palindrome, together with the circumstances that 
caused its invention. St. Martin, elected Bishop 
of Tours, had occasion to journey to Rome. When 
on the road he was accosted by the devil, who up- 
braided him with his humility in travelling on 
foot. The saint immediately changed the devil 
into a mule, and leapt upon his back. The bishop, 
destitute of whip and spurs, bethought himself of 
a happy expedient to urge on his lagging beast. 
Whenever the mule paused, the saint made the 
sign of the cross on his back, when he instantly 
galloped away. At last, vexed and stung to the 
uick by the oft-applied crossings of St. Martin, 
the tired reprobate gave utterance to the following 
distich :-— 
* Signa te, signa: temere me tangis et angis: 
tibi subito motibus ibit amor,” 

—that is, “ Cross, cross thyself—thou plaguest and 
vexest me without necessity; for owing to my 
exertions, Rome, the object of thy wishes, will 
soon be near.” The following is an instance of 
another sort of palindrome, in which each word, 
and not the whole line, can be read both backwards 
and forwards :— 

*Qdo tenet mulum, madidam mappam tenet Anna.” 

J. Cuaries Cox. 

Hazelwood, Belper. 


Texnyson’s ODE on THE Deatu or THE DUKE 
or WELLINGTON (4% §,. xi. 342, 407.)—Frequen- 
tatum hoc, 7d tetpdywvov, forte etiam ductum a 
Pythagoreis, qui divinam naturam omninoque 
omnem perfectionem et absolutionem quadrato 
adumbrabant. Quadrum enim sive numerum, sive 
formam sive solidum corpus ac cubum, respicias, 
— et absolute nature non minus symbolum 

beri potest, ac figura rotunda, qua et mundum, 
et deum, et sapientem representabant Stoici, ut 
vel ex Horatii loco notum ii. Sat., 7, 86 [in seipso 
totus teres atque rotundus]. Respicit autem ad 
hunc Simonidis locum [vide Platonis Protagoram, 
Bekker, i. pp. 323, 342], Aristoteles Ethic., I. c. xi. 
Toxas Oure Kal rdvTy 
Oy, ws dyadws Kal TeTpd-ywvos, dvev Yoyov..... 
In quadrato autem, tanquam symbolo firmitudinis 
et constantie dici vix potest quantopere sibi 
placuerint veteres. Imprimis autem res traducta 
ad Mercurium, cujus herme quadrate ad eundem 
sensum revocate sunt. V. Suid, in ‘Eppov (quem 
locum etiam Schol. Thucyd., vi. 27, p. 394, habet) 
etin“Eppijv. Heynii Opuscula Academica, i. 161-5. 

‘**. In quadrum redigere.” 
Virgil. Georg. ii. 277— 
Indulge ordinibus, nec secius omnis in unguem 
Arboribus positis secto via limite quadret. 

Erasmus, Adagia; Warton’s Virgil, p. 246; 
Richardson’s Dictionary, s. v. square. 

_ The expression terpa-ywvtos is thus ingeniously 
introduced in a tract, entitled In Corone Caroline 
ratura sive Perpetuandi Imperii Carolini ex 


quarto pignore feliciter suscepto captatum augur- 
wm 
ai Bacts Tetpayovoy To Téxos. 
BrsiioTHEcAR, CHETHAM. 
“A tower 

That stood foursquare to all the winds that blew.” 

A similar idea is found in Bishop Nicholson’s 
Exposition of the Catechism, where, in treating of 
the introductory portion, and more particularly of 
obedience, he says :— 

“A man is well compared to a cube or die that 
hath all sides square, being fast settled, and not like a 
reed shaken with every wind.”—Comp. Aristot. Riet. 
III. xi. 2; £thic. Nic. I. x. 11. 

Wa. UNDERHILL. 

13, Kelly Street, Kentish Town. 


The passage of Tennyson :— 
“A tower 
That stood foursquare,” &c. 
was obviously suggested by Dante’s lines :— 
“Sta come torre fermo, che non crolla 
Giammai la cima per soffiar di venti.” 
There are probably many imitations of Dante in 
the writings of the Poet Laureate. Bacon, for 
instance, he calls— 
“The first of those that know.” 
And Aristotle in the Inferno is described as— 
‘« Tl gran maestro di color che sanno.” 
Can any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” point out 
others ? H. K. 


QUARLES AND THE ORIGIN oF HIS “ EMBLEMS” 
(4% S. xi. 137, 184.)—Will SennacneEris say what 
edition of Hugo he alludes to? The two best 
known editions are probably the 8vo. one, Greecii, 
1651, with copper-plates, and the one alluded to 
by Dr. Ruweavtt, with Van Sichem’s woodcuts, 
The last three books of Quarles are exactly copied 
from these two editions, except that the be. are 
reversed, that is, the right hand for the left. The 
edition before me was printed “In the Savoy, by 
J. Nutt,” without date, but I presume the plates 
are copied from the 1635 edition. I have also a 
very curious little edition of Hugo, “ Mediolani, 
1634,” differing from any other that I am acquainted 
with, and which is probably the one alluded to by 
SENNACHERIB, as his remarks apply to it and not 
to the others. It must be rather scarce, as I can 
find no mention of it in Brunet or elsewhere, nor 
have I any notice of it in a somewhat extensive 
series of memoranda relating to books of this 
kind. The plates are quite different in design and 
style, and are marked “ Carolus Blancusf.” In my 
copy the plate on page 168 is upside down, in con- 
sequence of the copper having been laid on 
wrongly. The charge of piracy against Quarles 
must be applied to Hugo also, who copied from 
Alciatus. There is an article on Quarles’s 
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Emblems in the Retrospective Review, vol. ix. 
Quarles’s merits are pretty fairly recognized in 
Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature and 
the following extract will show that all do not 
agree in the censure expressed by Arwaker and 
endorsed by your correspondent D. P. It is from 
the Critical Review for September 1801, and 
occurs in an article on Ellis’s Specimens of Early 
English Poetry, and has been attributed to Southey. 

“In the Emblems the ore almost equals the dross. 
They are fine poems on some of the most ridiculous 
prints that ever excited merriment. Yet the poems are 
neglected, while the prints have been repeatedly re- 
published with new illustrations. In the early part of 
the last century a clergyman* restored them to Hugo, 
their original owner, and printed with them a dull 
translation of Hugo's dull verses. They next fell into 
the hands of some methodist who berhymed them in the 
very spirit of Sternhold, and this is the book which is 
now generally known by the name of Quarles’s. In 
Spain the same prints have appeared with a paraphrase 
of Hugo's verses. In Portugal they have been twice 
published, once by a nun, who has fitted to them a 
mystical romance, once with meditations for before and 
after confession and communion, and stanzas upon the 
same subjects, by Father Antony of the Wounds, a cele- 
brated semi-Irishman, who lived too late to become more 
than a semi-saint, though the hair and nails were plucked 
from his dead body as relics.” 

A. H. Bares. 


Edgbaston. 


“ Cocx-a-Hoop” xi. 211, 321.)—Ray’s 
suggestion that the proverb means “to take out 
the spigot and lay it on the top of the barrel,” is 
nothing else than ingenious trifling. A spigot is 
not a cock. A spigot is a spike that stops a hole, 
and prevents liquor flowing out. A cock is a 
keyed tube that permits liquor to flow out. Again, 
a hoop is not the top of the barrel, but all round 
the barrel ; and even if these things were synony- 
mous with Ray’s supposition respecting them, there 
would still be no reference to high spirits. It is 
not inspiriting to run wine out of a cask, but down 
the throat, which “cock-a-hoop” thus explained 
does not signify at all. 

Nares says that “ Hoop” is a name for a quart 

t, for they were hooped like barrels—with three 
hoops. Jack Cade, 2 Henry VI. iv. 2, says the 
“three hooped pot shall have ten hoops”; so, says 
Nares, “A person is cock-a-hoop who has been 
keeping the hoop or pot to his head.” This is a 
trifle nearer to sense, but equally far from an 
etymon. The “cock-a-hoop” heap, dungheap, is 
another guess of ingenuity. 

Talbot gives the right hint in his English Ety- 
mologies, p. 298, but I shall not quote him word 
for word, because his accuracy is not quite precise. 
Houppe, in French, is a tuft, touffe (and towpet, is 
kindred). Littré says, terme de blason, tuft of silk 
or tassel hanging from a hat, “ Elle sert de timbre 
au chapeau des cardinaux,” &. Houppée is the 


* Arwaker, I suppose, is meant. 


foam on the top of a wave. Houwppe is the tuft 
on a trencher cap—“ Qui distingue,” says Tarver, 
“le bonnet des nobles de celui des autres” at the 
universities, hence tuft-hunter, cowreur de houppes, 
“Tl trouve & se fourrer parmi les plus huppés” 
He contrives in dress to vie with those who are 
the very crest and top of fashion. The H 

is a crested bird. Upupa is the Latin. Up, 
top, touffe, cob, cop, kop, choop ; so “ cock-a-hoop” 
is “cock-a-top,” “cock-a-crest,” elated beyond 
reason,—“ cocky,” as schoolboys say—“ cock of 
pe walk,” “cock at the top.” A crested cock, is 
F strutting quarrelsome creature. In cock-fighting, 
the “cock-a-top ” as they spring to strike gets the 
vantage stroke. “Abattre lorgueil des plus 
houppés” ; to bring down the crest of the highest, 
If the vexed phrase has not now its crest laid 
finally, it may crow unconquered for ever. 

C. A. W. 
Mayfair, W. 


Gotpsmitn’s “ Ow Torno’s &e. (4% §, 
viii. 358; xi. 334.)\—In The Gazetteer’s or News- 
man’s Interpreter, by Lawrence Eachard, A.M., of 
Christ’s College, ninth edition, 1707, Tornea is spelt 
“ Torne, a city of Swedeland, and pr. (province) of 
Tornia.” Jno. A. Fow.er. 

3, Franklin Road, Brighton. 


Bisnop Latimer (4 §. xi. 237, 311.)—The 
first sermon preached by Latimer before Edward VL 
was on March 7th, 1548, when “a pulpit was set 
up in the king’s prime garden at Westminster” 
(Stow). He preached again before the king on 
Palm Sunday, March 25th, and for the sermon he 
received “the usual twenty shillings” (not pounds). 
After the third of the famous Lent Friday sermons 
it appears he received 501. 

“xxxiij Martii. This day sir Michael Stanhope knt. 
by commandment and order of the lorde protector's grace 
and counseile, received of mr. Latymer of such the king’s 
money as came of concelement, and now delivered by 
th’ exhortation of the said mr. Latymer, the sum of 
iijelxxiij/i. whereof they appointed Lili. by way of the 
king’s reward to be given to the said mr. Latymer in 
respect of his attendance at court this Lent, and the rest 
to be used for payments in his charge.”—Privy-council 
Register. MS. Addit. Brit. Mus. 14,024, fol. 107. See 
Lit. Rem. of Ed. VI., p. xxviii. 

Latimer’s first sermon before Henry VIII. was 
preached on March 12th, 1530. For this he re 
ceived 5/.—Nicolas, Privy Purse Expenses. 1 take 
the above statements from Mr. Arber’s preliminary 
Chronicles to his excellent reprints of Latimer’ 
Sermon on the Ploughers and Seven Sermons before 
Edward VI. Does Dr. Lingard calculate in his 
statement the different value of money at that 
time? Joun ApDIs. 


“T LIVE FOR THOSE WHO ME,” &e. (4% 8 
xi. 384, 411.)—The replies to this query are both 
inaccurate. The writer was neither Dr. Guthrie 
nor A, W. Pelzer, but Dr. George Linneus Banks, 
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and the poem will be found at p. 21 of Daisies in 
the Grass, a collection of songs and poems, by Mr. 
and Mrs. G. Linnzeus Banks. London, Hardwicke, 
1865, 8vo. 

The poem has been so widely popular that mis- 
takes as to its authorship may easily have arisen. 
No doubt it has been quoted by Dr. Guthrie, as it 
has been by scores of other writers and speakers, 
some of whom, as I know, long sought vainly to 
learn the name of the writer, that they might 
render honour where it was due. W. E. A. A. 

Rusholme. 


Sr. Pavt’s CATHEDRAL : PRECEDENCE OF THE 
Arcupgacon (4 §. xi. 425, 449.)—I am obliged 
to Dr. Surpson for promptly replying to my 
query, and, as his papers are always most accept- 
able, let me express a hope that he will soon be 
able to revert to the subject. A. E. 


Haneine Cuarns (4% x. passim; xi. 83, 
124, 354, 413.)--The stump of the gallows on 
which Jack the Painter was hung at Southsea may 
still be seen by the inquiring stranger, encased in a 
strange looking wooden obelisk, near the entrance 
to the pier. H. H. 


“A Wuistiine Wire” (4 xi. 282, 353, 

394.)—In Cheshire the words are— 
“ A whistling woman and a crowing hen, 

Will fear the old lad out of his den.”’ 
Both are regarded as unnatural. It is asserted, 
correctly or not, that hens sometimes do crow, but 
are always killed by the owner—probably, from 
some superstitious feeling. Whistling is certainly 
not a pleasing accomplishment in the fair sex. The 
crowing of a cock in the night is believed to fore- 
tell death in the house or the family. 

Georce R. Jesse. 
“ Whistling girls and crowing hens, 
Always come to some bad end.” 

In one of the curious Chinese books recentl 
translated and published in Paris this memes | 
occurs in substantially the same words. It is also 
an injunction of the Chinese priesthood, and a 
carefully observed household custom, to kill imme- 
diately every hen that crows, as a preventive 
against the misfortune which the circumstance is 
supposed to indicate. The same practice prevails 
throughout many portions of the United States. 

H. L. 


“Brake” or “ Break” (4 §. xi. 324, 428.)— 
Throughout the United States, brakesman is the 
word used for what is otherwise designated in 
Great Britain, but “break ” would be understood, 
and, indeed, Cg in Elwell’s English-German 

vonary, New York, 1852, as a twin-word. 
H. L. Wittrams. 
17, Montague Street, W.C. 


Cuartes Lawson, M.A. (4% xi. 344, 393.)— 
Much information respecting Mr. Lawson, in 


addition to that given by De Quincey in his 
Confessions of an English Opium Eater, will be 
found in the Manchester School Register, published 
by the Chetham Society, and edited by the Rev. 
J. F. Smith, whose father succeeded Mr. Lawson 
in the High Mastership of that school. Amongst 
his pupils were Dr. Latham, Sir Joseph Radcliffe, 
Joseph Allen, Bishop of Ely, and the late Dr. 
Gilbert, Bishop of Chichester, who is alluded to as 
G—— by De Quincey. Mr. Lawson had been 
the friend of John Byrom, of Manchester, who 
died in 1763, and whose well-known hymn, be- 
ginning— 

“ Christians awake, salute the happy morn,” 
continues still the great carol of the north of 
England ; and also of Dr. Thomas Deacon, of the 
same place, the celebrated non-juror, who died in 
1753, both of whom, like himself, were strongly 
attached to the exiled family. The inscription on 
the tomb of the latter, in the north-east corner 
of St. Ann’s churchyard in that city, speaks of 
him as “the greatest of sinners, and the most 
unworthy of primitive bishops.” One of Dr. 
Deacon’s sons was executed for the share he had 
taken in the rebellion of 1745, and his head placed 
on a spike on the Exchange. It is recorded that 
every day witnessed the father walking down, 
removing his hat, and remaining uncovered before 
it, whatever might be the weather. As pathetic 
an instance this of affection as that recorded in 
Holy Writ of Rizpah, the daughter of Aiah, the 
concubine of Saul. 

Mr. Lawson died in 1807, and was buried in the 
Cathedral, in which a monument, by Bacon, was 
erected to his memory by his former pupils. This 
was originally placed above the door of the room 
used as the Chapter House, now the Canons’ 
Vestry, but has recently been placed within it, on 
the east wall. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


A Comparative Estimate of Modern English Poets. By 
J. Devey, M.A. (Moxon & Co.) 
For those who have not time to undertake the reading 
through the works of a dozen and a half of modern poets, 
and yet would know something about them, we know no 
such hand-book as Mr. Devey’s. For those who have read 
them all, and would refresh their memories, we do not 
know a pleasanter “remembrancer.” The book is 
written in thoroughly good taste by one who has studied 
his subject well, and apparently made deep thought pre- 
cede happy expression. It is in itself a poetical me 
including the Lake and Alexandrian poets: poets of the 
affections, and those of the classical, romantic, realistic 
art, and the androtheist schools. Mr. Swinburne is the 
representative of the last, and is thus etched. “ Swin- 
bourne (sic , tramples upon Christian dogmas, with the 
spirit of Celsus, and embraces that form of pantheism 
which regards men as the highest unit of intelligence, and 
which rejects all belief in a future state.” 
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Messrs. Kyiont & Co. have re-issued the P ofa 
Working Life during Half-a-Century: with a Prelude 
of Early Reminiscences,—the autobiography, in fact, of 

e late Charles Knight. The book is as good as Rodin- 
son Crusoe ; the man (one of the most loveable of men). 
It might be said of good and venerable Charles Knight, 
what Crashaw said of “Mr. Ashton, a conformable 
citizen ” :— 

“ One of those few that in this town 
Honour all preachers, hear their own. 
Sermons he heard, yet not so many 
As left no time to practise any ; 

He heard them reverently, and then 
His practice preached them o’er again.” 

Amone re-issues may be noticed the new editions of 
Life in the World and The Perfect Man; or, Jesus an Ex- 
ample of Godly Life (Rivingtons), by the Rev. Harry 
Jones. The former is a volume of sermons which set 
forth the great principles of Christian life. The latter 
is a recasting of nine other sermons, in which the author, 
avoiding the subjects of the Divinity of Jesus and the 
Atonement, illustrates the mission and work of the Per- 
fect Man on earth. 


Ws cannot call Mr. Lupton’s An Lxrposition of St. 
Paul's Epistle to the Romans, by Colet (Dean of St. Paul’s), 
a re-issue; it has been heard before, as lectures, about 
1497, at Cambridge, where the MS. has hitherto re- 
mained undisturbed. Mr. Lupton gives the original 
Latin, with an excellent translation, and both come with 
freshness to those who have been wearied with comments 
which seem but as echoes of each other. Mr. Lupton 
wisely thinks that a man’s works should precede his 
biography; and this volume is the preface to the life of 
one, of whose character, as Mr. Lupton remarks, “ mis- 
conceptions are still entertained in many quarters.” 


St. James’s Magazine and United Empire Review. 

Tue current number contains the second article of Mr. 
T. Mayer's series, entitled “Shadows of Old London,” 
its subjects being Lincoln Inn’s Fields, the Babington 
Conspirators, and the Duke’s Theatre. This series, 
which has been interrupted by Mr. Mayer’s illness for 
some months, will be continued at intervals until com- 
pleted in the St. James's Magazine. 


Tue chapel of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, hay been 
completely restored through the exertions of the Prin- 


cipal, the Rev. D. P. Chase, This building, unique in 
position, was erected by John Saunders, formerly Prin- 
cipal of the Hall, and subsequently Provost of Oriel. 


Tue Eart or Vexviam has been elected President of 
= Camden Society, in succession to the late Sir William 
ite. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentleman whom they are required, whose name and address 
are given for that purpose :-— 

Tue Rev. ©. A. Jonns’s Ween at rue (out of print). 
A Prax or Loxpox anovurt 1790 to 1900. 
A Pian or Lowpos anovrt 1750. 
Wantedb Mr. J. Bouchier, 2, Stanley Villas, Bexley Heath, 8. E. 


Rotices tao Correspondents. 


JABEZ writes with res; to Shakspeare Queries (4 S. 
Vili. 123; xi. 424) :—“ Let me suggest to your correspondents 
that it would be of advantage to ‘N. & Q.’ vf, before 


troublin with conjectural emendations on the text 
ey the Cambridge Edition, 
ascertain whether the readings they favour be not already 
recorded there. J. A. G., at the first reference, pro @ 
reading already assigned to Mr. P. A. Danie, of which 
he has to make reprisal (4 8. xi. 455); and 8., at the 
second reference, proposes an emendation which is the 
reading of three of the old folios.” 

Syrcornax.— The Act for repealing former statutes againat 
witchcraft (in England and Scotland) was passed % 
1735. This abolition of these penal statutes was declared 
to be a national sin, and contrary to the law of God, by 
the Associate Presbytery of “ Seceders” in 1743, 

Warwick.— Those inconsistencies are allowed in poele, 
Hamlet, in the famous soliloquy, speaks of — 

“ The undiscover’d country from whose bourne 

No traveller returns,” 
though Marcellus and Bernardo, Horatio, and Hamla 
himself, had previously seen the ghost of Hamlet's father 
revisiting the ‘glimpses of the moon” over and over agaim, 

T. 8S. T.—As a sample, which ought to be sufficient, that 
ballads may quite misrepresent contemporary history, take 
these lines from one which is now being sung in the stresg 
of Cork and Dublin :— 

“ Let us fill our Cruiskeen Lawn, 
Says the Shan van Vogh ; 
An’ let's drink to ieee Mahon, 
Says the Shan van Vogh, 
Who for th’ eleventh time did break the Prussian line; 
He’s a ra’al old son of mine, 
Says the Shan van Vogh.” 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor ’—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


ANALYTICAL axp Puysrocoeica Reports on Wise 
Brut, or U d Ch t. Perez Grand Mosseux 
Wine Commission Agency, 53. Charing Cross. —From the Official Report 
in the Medical Press and Circular of May 21, 1873, we extract ts 
following relative to these celebrated wines :— The analysis shew’ 
that these wines are meither brandied nor sweetened, and after s bottle 
or so the consumer will rarely return from choice to the swaste® 
champagnes. .... ey are unique. and are very pure: would bes 
desirable beverage for gouty people.”— Medical Prese and ” 
May 21, 1873.—{Advt.] 


HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel- 
with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire, Lists ef 
prices, with illustrations of all sizes and qualities, of Chubb’s Saft 
Strong-Room Doors, and Locks, sent free by CHUBB & SUN, 57, 
Paul's Churchyard, London. 


RNISH your HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. Cash prices; 
no extra charges. Large useful Stock to select from. All goods 
warranted. Terms, post free ; with Ill ted Price Catal 
stamps —249 and 250, Tottenham Court Road. Established 1862. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. —Sore breasts, it 

flamed nipples, old wounds, sores, ulcers. There is no medical 
preparation in the world which may be so eee relied upon im 
the treatment of the above ailments as Holloway’s Ointmen® 
Searcely a day passes in which authentic testimonials of its ext 
ordinary efficacy are not received from all parts of the globe. Nothing 
can be more simple or safer than the manner in which it is @ ot 
its action on the body, both locally and constitutionally. e 
ment, rubbed on the part affected, enters the pores just as salt enters 
meat, and not only gets rid of the local evil, but penetrates to the 
source of it, and drives it from the system. 
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